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Notes of the Week 


Mr. Guy C. Pollock has resigned the Editorship 
of the ‘‘ Saturday Review ” and he will be suc- 
ceeded by Mr. J. Wentworth Day. 

** 
* 


Mr. Vernon Bartlett holds opinions which we 
execrate and has the type of mind which we 


deplore. But was it his fault that 
Vox a voice, shaken by sentimentalism 
Humana and erotic with emotion, poured 


out the plea for Germany, and the 
denunciation of France, which affronted listeners 
on the wireless in giving news of the Geneva 
Fiasco? Mr. Bartlett was summoned to talk on 
this subject. He talked as he felt. It would be 
idiotic to curse Lord Lloyd because, asked to talk 
about India, he angered the Baldwinites by finding 
some trifling imperfections in the White Paper 
and, on the whole, disapproving of the surrender 
of India; or to demand on a charger the head of 
Sir Stafford Cripps because, in similar circum- 
stances, he betrayed a lukewarm regard for the 
sanctity of the constitution. No, no. Let us be 
sensible and agree in a contempt for the strategy 
and tactics of Sir John Reith. 


Meanwhile the “ crisis "’ has, for the moment, 
resolved itself into slanging matches. (It must, of 
course, be obvious that a situation 

Rolling ©ntrolled by political chameleons 
Along may change colourwith an uncanny 
rapidity and put the rash commen- 

tator to shame). Von Neurath has called Simon 


a liar ; Simon has yelled ‘‘ Tu quoque ’’ and gone 
much better by offering to produce documents, as 
evidence of good faith. A silly sort of canvass on 
the merits and demerits of the Locarno Treaty 
(which its readers don’t understand) is being con- 
ducted by a distinguished evening paper. The 
Pacifists have become Jingoes and the Jingoes 
men of reason. And “‘ ole man river, he just goes 
rolling along.”’ 
** 
* 
The Conservative Conference at Birmingham 
was a failure—morally. The result of the vote 
on India showed that more and 
Brummagem ™ore the thinking Conservatives 
Goods are breaking away from the spoon- 
fed doctrines of Socialism, and 
surrender with which Mr. Baldwin has en- 
deavoured to feed his flock. 


The increase in the vote against the White 
Paper proposals, clearly pointed to the fact that 
this Conservative Government, calling itself 
“* National,”’ and being in practice, neither one 
nor the other, has had to use all its heavy guns— 
even in a packed Party meeting—in order to 
snatch at the last gasp, a semblance of ‘‘ confid- 
ence "’ from its supporters. 


But, pompously though Mr Chamberlain might 
call for ‘‘ confidence,” the cheers for Lord Lloyd, 
Sir Henry Page Croft, and other exponents of the 
truth, showed as clearly as did the final voting, 
that the failure of Mr. Baldwin's peculiar form of 
Conservatism is inevitable. 


The truth, as an article on another page makes 
plain, is that Mr. Baldwin is not a Conservative. 
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He belongs spiritually and 

Mr. Baldwin’s Mentally to that type of Victorian 

Liberalism industrialist which produced, 

Liberalism as its creed. He is, at 

heart, a Liberal, though perhaps unconscious of 
the fact himself. 


But though Mr. Baldwin may be unable to help 
his failure as a leader, he must stand condemned 
for one inexcusable impertinence against the Party 
and the State—that of offering himself as the pivot 
upon which ‘‘ confidence ’’ should be expressed. 
Since when has a mere Party leader dared to ask 
for confidence in himself as the final arbiter of the 
surrender of an Empire? This shameless ex- 
ploiting of his own personality, this dragooning 
of his £400-a-year ‘‘ Die Softs,’’ as Lady Houston 
so well described them, is intellectual dis- 
honesty. 


Lady Houston summed it all up very neatly in 
‘the ‘‘ Saturday Review "’ on July 1—when she 
said: ‘‘ I should be very suspicious if a friend of 
mine asked me for a vote of confidence in him. 
It isn’t done among friends—why is it done 
among politicians? ’’ What was said in July is 


true in October. 


* * 
* 


If it be true that the Ministry of Transport are 


considering the restoration of the speed limit as a 
: means of reducing the really fright- 
Highways fy! toll of life and limb by accidents 
and to motor vehicles, then we really 
shall have reason to despair of a 
Department of the State. The experience of every 
sane and skilful driver is the same and from it 
emerges the conviction that a speed limit has no 
power to reduce death or even a fracture. If the 
new regulations were enforced sensibly and impar- 
tially, if the road ‘‘ cops "’ were efficient, or even 
existent, if the services of the A.A. and the R.A.C. 
were enlisted on behalf of motorists and pedes- 
trians, the roads would be less strewn with human 
and mechanical corpses. In fact, both fault and 
remedy lie rather with the Ministry than with the 
individual. And there is no magic in the words 


speed limit.” 


Dieways 


** 
Foot-and-mouth disease is always with us and the 
last few weeks have been more than commonly 
infected and infective. So, inevit- 
Ordeal ably, the ancient controversies 
ey about cure and destruction take on 
the fierce rush of the disease itself. 
We do not suppose that the issue will ever be deter- 
mined—until veterinary science has taken several 
new strides—or that the fanatics on either side will 
ever be converted or perverted. And we certainly 
do not imagine that the destruction of herds and 
beasts will cease in this country. We do at least 
maintain a position which is valuable, though no 


townsman can realize the cost in actual loss and 
extreme. inconvenience. 


Lord Lloyd—Optimist 
There is no European crisis.”’"—Lord Lloyd. 
** We are in face of a very grave crisis.’’—Lord 
Reading. 
Geneva, League, Locarno—all 
Bewilder and dismay ; 
The Presses roar, the markets fall 
In dread of Judgment Day. 


But now with hope we may be buoyed 
And rid us of our fears, 
Regaining pleasure unalloyed 
And Reading Without Tears.’’ 


** 


On the day that the thirty-sixth state has voted 
wet, that is ratified the Twenty First Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United 
on States, the famous Eighteenth 
Prohibition Amendment with all the legislation 
enacted by Congress under its 
authority will be repealed automatically. Pro- 
hibition will be dead, throughout the United 
States. There is already a slump in ‘‘ bootleg ”’ 
liquor and it is certain that in the early days of 
the repeal great efforts will be made to dispose of 
enormous stocks of abominable whisky and the 
like. This danger which might lead to wholesale 
poisoning will probably prevent duties and taxation 
on alcoholic liquors being raised to excessive 
heights. {t is obviously necessary to handicap the 
poison-seller as far as is possible. 


Inadequate water-supply in villages is un- 
doubtedly one of the causes of rural depopulation, 
and the Federation of Women’s 

vane Institutes, which have done so 
aie much to brighten the lives of 
Countryfolk, can do no better work 

than take what steps they can towards replacing 
the village pump with a more hygienic supply. 
At a deputation this week, they were reminded 
that County Councils may contribute to the cost 
involved, and the Ministry of Health is urging 
them to do so. Unfortunately, permissive powers 
are rarely used by the more backward local 
authorities, whose help in this matter is most 
needed. The late Dr. Watney, who in spite of 
his name and family, was a fervid advocate of 
water, installed a pipe-supply to practically every 
house on his large and rather remote estates in 
Berkshire—to the great improvement in the 
health of his tenants, and consequent diminution of 
the need for public assistance. Few landlords 
can afford such generosity nowadays, but those 
who can are giving a lead to the State, in the 
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traditional English manner. We hear little now 
of the old cry of ‘‘ fever in the village,’’ but the 
effect of the recent drought in places where the 
wells dried up, must have been serious. 


* * 
* 


The Birmingham Conference 
To Sir S....1 H....e 


Sammy is finding it isn’t all jam, 

Although he pretends he don’t care a damn; 
With lies about India the people he’ll cram, 

But you won’t get away with it,—Sam! 


Lucy Houston. 


* * 
* 


Before the cinema can be considered technically 
(only technically!) perfect there still remains 
to be solved one major problem. 


Solid Although we have our sound films 
Pictures and our colour films, the stereo- 


scopic films still seem far away. 

It is true that in a few cases these have been 
shown, but each spectator had to be provided with 
a viewing device. But what is really required is a 
film which can be projected directly on to the 
screen and which will produce an illusion of 
solidity to all the spectators, wherever they may be 
sitting. One system, still in its experimental stage, 
seems very promising. It requires, inter alia, a 
camera embodying a large concave mirror and a 
projection screen consisting mainly of cylindrical 
lenses. Extremely accurate projection is required 
and the whole thing is so complicated that it is 
still unfit for public use. Dare one hope that 
scenarios will one day be worthy of the great 
technical and scientific ingenuity which is at the 
disposal of the film world ? 


The marriage of the Polish President, M. 
Moscicki, with his secretary at Warsaw was, we 
are told, distinguished by the 

The health of bride and bridegroom 
ee being drunk in wine 250 years old. 
Such a health could only have been 

drunk in Tokay Essence, a wine that has always 
been prized at Warsaw, but one wonders a little 
whether even the Essence of 1683 has not by this 
time lost all its character. Tokay Essence is a 
veritable attar of grapes. It is only made in a 
remarkable vintage, The grapes are picked late 
in the year, when they are almost raisins, and 
piled in a vat. They are left for 24 hours, and the 
juice that oozes from them under their own weight 
without external pressure is alone used for the 
Essence. It forms about one two-hundred-and- 
fiftieth part of the juice that can be pressed out of 
them. This juice is so full of sugar that it fer- 
ments very slowly and forms little alcohol. The 
wine dees not improve after about fifty years, but 


it possesses an almost unlimited life. Indeed, it 
is usually kept in Warsaw in uncorked bottles, for 
it does not fear the air and its microbes. The 
oldest wine in a historic sense would seem to be 
the Opimian vintage of ancient Rome, 121 B.c. 
In Pliny’s time wine made in that year was still 
sound at the age of nearly 200. 


* * 


As sacred to its devotees as the Twelfth and the 
First to others, October 17 saw the opening of 
i the pudding season at the Cheshire 
Anda_ Cheese. Almost medieval in 

of origin—you remember its haughty 
reply to a rival which advertised 

itself as being founded in 1550: ‘‘ Rebuilt 1549 ”’ 
—the Cheese of Fleet Street is famous on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and the pudding is a 
mysterious compound which only an analytical 
chemist could resolve. It is certainly filling,” 
and one doubts whether that hearty rustic in one 
of Meredith’s novels, who could ‘‘ Eat pudden’ 
hour after hour ”’ was thinking of anything faintly 
resembling it. The association with Dr. Johnson 
is based on circumstantial evidence only, though 
Americans get a thrill from sitting in his 
‘* favourite chair." He certainly lived round the 
corner, and it is a fair inference that he frequented 
the nearest coffee-house. The Essex Head, which 
Johnson founded for the benefit of his manservant, 
is still in existence hard by ; but it is content with 
its state of life as a respectable public-house, 
making ino boast or remembrance of its pious 


founder. 


ok 


The fuss made about the opening of the Stock 
Exchange on Saturdays must puzzle the average 
non-City man, who cannot under- 


— stand why the Stock Exchange 
Saectam should enjoy the privilege of a five- 


day week. But there are questions 
involved which directly concern the investor who 
should consider when placing orders whether they 
are to be executed on a Saturday or not. Saturday 
markets are naturally limited, and must remain so 
even in busy times by reason of their short dura- 
tion. Jobbers are unwilling to carry any large 
amount of stock over the week-end, and conse-. 
quently wide margins between buying and selling 
prices are the order of the day. The opening of 
the Stock Exchange on Saturdays as a ‘‘ gesture "’ 
to other workers of the country makes a good story 
for the daily Press, but that is all. 


An attempt to find order in the chaos of our 
English weather has inspired the Royal Meteoro- 
: logical Society to make a census 
Armies of summer thunderstorms It is 
¢ the surprising to learn that thunder or 
lightning occurs on nearly two out. 
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of three Summer days in the British Isles. 
Thunderstorms, it appears, advance after the fashion 
of an army and follow certain general main routes 
that differ by night and day. In the daytime a 
storm front advances from the Bristol Channel 
about noon, moving north and east, and the 
eastern detachment is eventually reinforced by a 
second storm front that has travelled north over 
Hampshire and Sussex. The combined storm 
forces sweep across Lincolnshire, Huntingdon and 
Cambridge and eventually go off to sea off the 
Norfolk and Suffolk coasts between 7 and 8 p.m. 
The north portion of the original storm front leaves 
the land off Spurn Head, Yorkshire. Night storms, 
on the other hand originate on the Continent, 
strike Sussex about 8 p.m. and reach Norfolk at 


2 or 3 a.m. 


** 
* 


A discussion has been proceeding in the Press 
as to the best means of wooing slumber and all the 
old recipes such as counting sheep 


Concerning Passing through a gap have been 
Sleep trotted out. What is needed is 
something that will keep the 


attention engaged on a trivial matter, so that 
Morpheus is not routed by the thoughts and 
worries of the day. A very effective method con- 
sists in counting mentally and emphasising each 
number with a tap of a different finger. The 
change of the finger keeps the attention just so 
much occupied as is necessary. The surest way 
ef all, however, is that the sleep-seeker should 
assure himself that it does not matter in the very 
least whether he goes to sleep or not. It is not 
the quantity of sleep that matters, but its quality 
and an hour spent in the deepest slumber may be 
far more beneficial than eight hours of troubled 
sleep. Moreover, nothing defeats sleep more surely 

than worrying over its coming. 

** 

There is an alarming rumour that sherry 
parties are to be brightened up with a new 
appetiser ; the humble winkle is to 
preeeg be raised to social eminence and it 
; is hoped that its flavour will mingle 
Winkies well with the taste of sherry. Pro- 
bably it would go better with a cocktail which 
would drown its flavour. It is said that the Em- 


press Eugénia was partial to winkles and used to 


give winkle parties to her friends at Farnborough. 
An imperial dignity was added to the most modest 
of shellfish by the gold pins provided to extract it 
from its shell. Gold pins or no, time is likely to 
elapse before Sherry and Winkles—“‘ alive, alive, 
oh! ’’—becomes a fashionable invitation. 


** 
* 


One of the worst of man’s insect enemies is the 
tse-tse fly, which is responsible for that scourge 


~ 


of Africa—sleeping sickness. The 
latest attempt to control this pest is 
to catch the flies in large traps, and 
this year about seven million of 
them were destroyed in this way. Usually, since 
insects breed so very quickly, this would be quite 
a hopeless scheme, but the tse-tse fly has a very 
low birth-rate, and it is quite possible that the 
insect traps may be successful. 


Trapping 
Death 


It has sometimes been urged that the growing 
use of uncooked tomatoes is unwise. The claim 
was advanced that cancer had been 
Tomatoes induced in rats by giving them in- 
eae jections of tomato juice. Quite 
recently, however, new experiments 
have been tried to test this point, and the results 
have completely negatived the earlier claims. 
Actually, it is almost certain that before cancer can 
develop the body of the animal has to be in a 
favourable condition for the growths to occur; and 
that this condition may be acquired or inherited. 


The vindication of the tomato’s character will be 
good news to the growers of the Lea valley. It 
may surprise many people to know that London 
has become one of the principal centres of the 
industry. Most of the crop is grown under glass, 
and possibly this is not the best thing for tomatoes, 
but our climate allows no other alternative. 


Our Prince of Gloom 

When England, weary and oppressed, 

For freedom vainly cries, 

John Gilmour only worries lest 

The soul of D.O.R.A. dies. 
The mildest recreation irritates this dour Scot, 
Who grudges us our liberty and snaffles what 

we've got. 

We may bet at greyhound racing, 

But we must not have a tote. 

We may venture steeplechasing, 

Or may chance our arm afloat, 


Most dangerous occupations; but with half as 
many traps 


As a round of penny jack-pots or a humble gate 
of craps. 


With motor bandits thriving, 
And crimes of violence rife 
The police are busy driving 
All evil from our life. 


They’ve pinched two hundred fruit machines. 
Now what d’you think of that? 


If Gilmour isn't wreathed in smiles I'll damn well 
eat my hat! + 
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Real Germany 


By Robert Machray 


T was interesting and instructive, if not exactly 
“ grateful and comforting,’’ to note the re- 
action of the majority of our newspapers to 
the ‘‘bombshell’’ Herr Hitler threw into the inter- 
national arena last week-end. All with one accord 
sought to minimise the explosive nature of Hitler's 
action, though most of them characterised it as 
headstrong and precipitate, or surprising and 
unexpected. Yet the fact remains that the German 
Chancellor, in a Reichstag speech delivered as 
long ago as May 17, intimated that Germany 
would leave the Disarmament Conference and the 
League of Nations unless she got what she wanted. 
Seeing that she had left the conference once 
already, that she would do so again was not 
improbable, particularly as she had gained a dis- 
tinct success by that other move, and might hope 
to gain further advantage by another of the same 
kind. It must be admitted, then, that Hitler’s 
policy was not impulsive, but deliberate and even 
logical in the circumstances. Most of all, it was 
typical of the real Germany, domineering and 
aggressive. 


The Cat out of the Bag 


Many of our newspapers appeared to find it 
astounding that Hitler should choose for his break- 
away from Geneva the very moment when the 
negotiations there seemed nearer than ever before 
to an agreed conclusion respecting an Arms Con- 
vention. Enlarging on this point The Times, in 
a leading article, said that the last (?latest) 
details of the convention not only reaffirmed the 
principle of equality, but would have produced 
actual equality within a period still under dis- 
cussion—the ‘‘ precise term was still a matter for 
negotiation, with a tendency to shorten the period 
when actual disarmament and attained equality 
would be reached.’’ In brief, another concession 
to Germany was on the tapis, but Hitler was not 
satisfied. On the contrary! In his manifesto he 
stated that Germany was deeply humiliated by the 
** deliberate refusal of a real moral and actual 
equality ’’—a resonant phrase! Hitler has always 
plenty of such phrases at his command, but what 
was in his mind? He did not permit it to come to 
the surface, and most of our newspapers respected 
that reserve. They can do so no longer, for the 
true reason for Hitler’s action has been disclosed. 
Germany strongly objects to be put on a period of 
probation. The cat is out of the bag! 

Baron von Neurath, the German Foreign 
Minister, made this very clear in his speech to 
the representatives of the foreign Press in Berlin. 
After vigorously defending the position taken up 
by his Government, he asked ‘‘ Was it really 
thought possible that the German Government 
could agree to the idea of a control period, an 
idea which was already in itself unquestionably 
defamatory, the grounds for which I can only 
describe as an insulting slander on the German 
Government, and an entirely groundless suspicion 


of its political intentions? For what is given as 
the reason for this impossible plan? It is the 


alleged menace to European peace by the new 
Germany.” 


The meaning to be conveyed here is that Ger- 
many under Hitler is not a menace to the peace 
of Europe—if this is so, why all the pother? Why 
all the immense difficulty in getting an Arms 
Convention concluded? How perfectly ridiculous 
for German’s neighbours to continue arming, 
arming! And against a defenceless Germany! 
True, that is not precisely the way in which they 
think of her—and a Commission of Examination 
(as was envisaged by the Convention) which 
probed deeply into the military situation in 
Germany might have some strange stories to tell. 
The fact is that the surrounding countries not only 
do not consider her as defenceless, but believe 
that she is much more formidably armed than is 
generally thought possible. 


They are governing themselves accordingly, 
for they are sure they know the real Germany— 
with the Hitlerite programme of political, racial 
and economic expansion in full swing presently at 
their expense. It may be doubted whether any 
of them in its heart of hearts supposes for a 
moment that disarmament, even of the most modest 
description, is genuinely possible in Europe to-day. 
What none of them doubts is that Hitler is 
sincere enough in his desire for a period of peace— 
a period, however, in which Germany will get 
ready for war. 


New Old Germany 


To understand the real Germany a long visit is 
not necessary. Anyone who spends an hour in 
Berlin or other large German centre cannot help 
seeing what Hitlerism is—Neurath speaks of the 
‘‘ new Germany,”’ but its roots are deep in the 
old Pan-Germanism. All that Hitlerism now 
connotes can rapidly be seen—cela saute aux 
yeux! There is absolutely no concealment, no 
attempt even at concealment, in Germany of her 
militaristic ideals and aims and their destined ful- 
filment in the nearest possible future, whatever 
may be said of these for foreign consumption by 
her leaders. 


Though newspapers and books are controlled. . 
by the German Government—in itself a sign of 
what the real Germany is—there are other 
sources of authentic information; and it is well 
known now that there is neither love of nor wish 
for a true peace in the ‘‘ Third Reich,’’ as, in 
point of fact, it teaches, preaches and glorifies 
war as the supreme object of existence. It-is use- 
less to imagine that Hitler has not all Germany | 
behind him in this matter. He has all Germans 
lined up—for immediate peace, for future war. 
This is the real Germany. And whether we like 
it or not, we shall, soon or late, have to make 
our account with her. 
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The Wolf in Sheep's Clothing 


Mr. Baldwin, the Dope-Peddler of Conservatism 
By J. Wentworth Day 


R. BALDWIN, the middle class mediocrity 

of pink-Liberal sympathies, who, as a 

political stop-gap, was produced from 

obscurity to lead the Conservative Party in May, 

1923, addressed the 66th Annual Meeting of the 
Party at Birmingham, on October 6th. 

Mr. Baldwin spoke on disarmament. He spoke 
ostensibly on the disarmament of armies, navies 
and air forces. But in reality he advocated the 
disarmament of principle. Mr. Baldwin is an 
expert at the strategic abandonment of honesty. 
He has sold the Conservative pass so often that 
it has become an international highway. He is, 
let us face the fact, the greatest enemy within the 
ranks of Conservatism. 

This is not because he is essentially dishonest. 
It is merely because at heart he is a Liberal- 
turned-Socialist. He has dithered and wobbled, 
slithered and intrigued, until his political 
principles have become as stable as jelly. 

Let us consider his record. Twice he has failed. 
Twice the country has rejected him because it 
regarded his principles as unsound, his leadership 
as unworthy to be followed. He fell in December, 
1923, after less than a year of leadership. That 
was on Protection. Mr. Baldwin was afraid to 
preach the full gospel. He whittled it down. He 
offered milk-an-water. So out he went. And he 
came back again on the Zinoviev Letter in Octo- 
ber, 1924. And he went out again in 1929, a con- 
fessed failure. Each time Conservatism suffered in 
prestige because of his ineptitude. 


Mr. MacDonald's Henchman 


Then in 1931 he returned to power, leader of 
the most powerful Conservative party known in 
history. But he returned, not as Prime Minister 
in a Government elected on Conservative votes, 
pledged to Conservative principles, but as the 
henchman of a dangerous international-Socialist, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. Mr. Baldwin imagined 
that Mr. MacDonald could be used as a stalking- 
horse from behind whose cover he could preach 
that doctrine of Protection which he was afraid to 
speak openly with his own tongue. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, traitor, wrecker and agitator, was 
chosen as a figurehead. But he became the leader. 
He became, not the puppet, but the man with the 
whip. And Mr. Baldwin dances to his tune. 

Let us look at Mr. Baldwin’s latest and woolliest 
speech at Birmingham. The subject was dis- 
armament. He said: ‘‘ Two years ago our credit 
had nearly gone. To-day it stands as high, as 
unassailable as it has ever done. Great Britain 
without credit is like Samson without his locks." 

And, he added, speaking of world economic con- 
ditions, ‘‘ Want of confidence is the child of fear 


and fear on the continent of Europe is the fear of 
war.” 


He went on to say that disarmament was only 
made real ‘* by the gestures made for disarma- 
ment, and if we find ourselves on some lower 
rating and that some other country has higher 
figures, that country has to come down and we go 
up until we meet.”’ 

But Mr. Baldwin did not tell the 2,500 assembled 
delegates that, counting all reserves, France can 
put 6,000,000 men into the field overnight, Italy 
4,500,000, Germany 1,500,000, Poland nearly 
1,000,000, Russia 1,500,000 at least and this 
country less than 250,000. He did not remind 
those trusting Provincial chairmen of local associa- 
tions, those dear old ladies who hold Primrose 
League tea parties in vicarage gardens, that we 
are second in naval strength and fifth in air 
strength. 


The Jawbone of an Ass 


He avoided these facts. He glossed them over. 
He distorted them. He doped his audience. And 
the dope was the Socialist dope of Mr. MacDonald. 
He said that we had credit and that, ‘‘ Great 
Britain without credit is like Samson without his 
locks.”’ 

So we may assume that in Mr. Baldwin’s eyes, 
the British Samson still wears his locks. Samson 
slew the Phillistines with the jaw-bone of an ass. 
Is Mr. Baldwin to die in order that we may smite 
our foes with his lower mandible? 

Has Mr. Baldwin forgotten that ‘‘ twice armed 
is he who has his quarrel just, thrice armed is he 
who gets his blow in fust?’”’ We disarm. No 
one follows us. Wepay. The rest owe. We 
pledge ourselves at Locarno to police the world— 
with what—Peashooters? | What country has 
““come down ”’ to meet us? Not one. And yet 
Mr. Baldwin talked this sententious nonsense to 
a serious gathering. And while he talked, Hitler 
the realist, was loading the torpedo that was to 
blow all this nonsense skyhigh. 


A Twice-Proved Failure 


The truth is that Mr. Baldwin is not a Conser- 
vative. He is a failure as a Party leader. Twice 
he has suffered defeat. Yet we still tolerate him. 
Why? 

His American debt settlement saddled this 
country with an intolerable burden for generations 
to come. He broke our alliance with Japan, our 
most valuable trade weapon in the East, at the 
behest of an American opportunist, a passing 
president whose name is scarcely remembered 
to-day. 

All this is forgotten, and Japan, free of obliga- 
tions to us, is undercutting us in all the markets 
of the East. We cannot blame her. But we do 


blame Mr. Baldwin. 
Since then he has surrendered to a Socialist, the 
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leadership of what is, in truth and principle, a 
Conservative Government. And he is about to 
surrender India. 

He even toyed—and may still toy behind the 
scenes—with the idea of substituting the hypo- 
critical Party title of ‘‘ National ’’ for that of Con- 
servative. This proposal was put up last year. 

It was engineered by Mr. MacDonald, Mr. 
Thomas, Mr. Runciman and the rest of the office- 
seeking throwouts of the Liberal and Labour 
parties, who realise that their only future hope of 
holding their jobs and enjoying an income from 
the country, lies in the support of Conservative 
funds, votes and party organisation. 


Pity the Poor “‘ Times” 


It is a very odd proposal. I wonder whether 
‘““The Times” supports it. ‘‘ The Times” 
supports so many odd things which savour of 
Socialism. Mr. MacDonald is one of them. 
‘“* The Times ** seems to have an odd affection for 
this ex-agitator, this not-so-very-retired sedition- 
monger. 

I wonder whether Major Astor remembers that 
in 1916 the workmen of Woolwich Arsenal hunted 
the anti-British MacDonald across Woolwich 
Common? We must make allowances for Major 
Astor. No matter how one may strive to 
understand the problems of the Empire, whose 
nationality one’s family has adopted, a lack of 
tradition is, of course, a severe handicap. We 
must sympathise. . 

Indeed, ‘‘ The Times ’’ would appear to need 
all the sympathy it can command. Once upon a 
time it was a Conservative newspaper, fearless, 
strong in principle. But to-day one does not quite 


know what are its politics—unless they are the 


spoonfed Socialism of Mr. MacDonald. If he 
says black is white, ‘‘ The Times ”’ agrees. If he 
decrees that green is no colour at all, ‘ The 
Times ”’ ignores green. 

The Ban on Lady Houston 


But when Lady Houston mentions red, white 
and blue, the colours are taboo. So, it seems, is 
her name. Somehow or other the Empire does 
not appear to strike a ready note in the bosom of 
‘““The Times” proprietor. The thunder of the 
** Thunderer ’’ has become a servile squeak. 

Why is it, for example, that in ‘‘ The Times ”’ 
of October 7th, Lord Lloyd—one of the greatest 
pro-Consuls of the Empire, adopted by Major 
Astor's family—is given only three-and-a-half 
inches of type for the report of his speech on 
India? No one knows India or the East better. 
So why only three-and-a-half inches ? 

Yet Mr. Baldwin's doctrine of surrender, dis- 
armament, and the Socialisation of Industry 
and Agriculture, was given two feet of editorial 
eulogy—under the heading of ‘‘ Conservative 
Tradition ’’! Surely Lord Lloyd was worth 
reporting? The third class fare to Birmingham 
is only 13/11. Lord Lloyd’s views on India must 
surely be worth 13/11 to ‘‘ The Times.” 

And if expense was the trouble, I have no doubt 
that a Conservative Delegate might perhaps have 
been found who would have been glad to have 
given ‘‘ The Times”’ reporter a lift back to 
London. 

Indeed, it seems that between Mr. Baldwin and 
‘* The Times,’’ Conservatism has more to fear 
from its so-called friends than its foes. 


Progress, Wealth, and Waste 


By Sir Sydney Gammell 


T is by no means easy, in a complicated civilisa- 
tion such as we live in to-day, to define what 
is waste, wealth, or progress. All our activities 

have grown so enormously, and have become so 
interdependent, that we do not know exactly where 
we are. 

The whole world has been passing through 
a time of depression, more prolonged and more 
intense than we have ever before experienced, and 
more pronounced than seemed possible, even to 
our post-war imaginations. We are living, at 
present, in the paradoxical condition of having 
more than a Sufficiency of all the necessaries for 
comfortable existence, and at the same time so 
great a scarcity of the means of purchasing this 
sufficiency that no one is satisfied, and very large 
numbers of people are in actual want. 

What does it all mean, and what does it point 
to? 

We have perhaps been too ready to consider as 
wealth a great many things which are not wealth 
at all. Look at the huge amount of Government 
Stocks and Bonds. These are not wealth, but 
simply vast credits, created on the security of the 


Country, i.e., the amount of taxation which can 
be raised from the wealth of its individual citizens, 
and are really not assets, but liabilities. More 
disturbing still have been the Reparations, and 
War-Debts as between Countries and Govern- 
ments, which have probably done more than any- 
thing else to bring about the present abnormal 
financial situation. They, have prevented the 
normal exchange of goods and services as between 
nation and nation, on which the prosperity of the 
world, as we know it, depends, and have thus been 
responsible for the depletion of the world’s wealth, 
as well as the present depression and stagnation. 


It is often said that our present industrial 
methods are wasteful, especially in the marketing 
and disposing of products. 


But is this really the case? It is argued that 
if money is spent it must be added to the price of 
an article, as sold to the public. This may appear 


to be the case, but is it really true? Nowadays 


it is only by creating a market for a large output 
that economies in manufacturing can be made, and 
the expenditure on advertising and such like, in- 
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curred to make a market, thus results in a lower, 
and not a higher, price. 

There is, however, another way of looking at it. 
What about the work given in the subsidiary 
trades, which are employed in the extensive cam- 
paigns undertaken by our large manufacturing 
concerns? The fact is, we cannot go back to the 
simple life, or to the simple means of barter, which 
are sufficient among less highly developed com- 
munities. As we make more scientific discoveries, 
so our economic and everyday life is bound to 
become, not less, but more complicated. 

Applied science and modern methods areenabling 
us to produce more and more of the things which 


make life easy and pleasant. At the same time 
the amount of labour required to make these things 
grows less and less, and so there is unemployment. 
But as things thus become cheaper they should 
be taken into more general use. What are con- 
sidered luxuries will become necessities, as we 
have seen already happen, and so the whole stan- 
dard of living will rise, and employment and 
purchasing power with it. 

Only in this direction is there any hope of pro- 
gress, or for the future. You cannot put the clock 
back. The present problem of unemployment must 
be conquered, not by the restriction of output, but 
by the increase of consumption. 


Hitler’s He-men and the Gash 


By Nera Maxwell 


S an Englishwomen living in Germany, I 
find great interest in studying the very real 
differences in character which distinguish 

people of one race from those of another. 

The students’ orgies of blood and beer, which 
constantly take place in Heidelberg are far re- 
moved from our ideas of culture, and to us English 
it seems curious that this particular tradition of 
the old German School should be chosen for 
revival, while many more pleasant customs are 
now frowned upon. 

The Germans’ experiences since the War have 
been violent and extremely various. Following 
their military defeat, it is not surprising that the 
Germans of to-day are difficult for foreigners to 
understand. I am sure that they do not under- 
stand themselves. 

There is one characteristic of the German people 
so universal, so deep-seated, that it is, in my 
_ opinion, the explanation of conditions prevalent 
there to-day. It is what is now fashionably 
called ‘‘ an Inferiority Complex.’’ All the noise, 
jew-baiting, celebration of anniversaries, and 
bellicose speeches are an effort to overcome this 
feeling. 

On June 29th flags were flown half-mast 
throughout Germany to commemorate the signing 
of the disapproved Versailles Treaty. In all the 
Schools the History lesson was devoted to this 
subject. How cruel England and France were in 
not aliowing poor innocent Germany to reclaim 
her Colonies, and to blame her for starting the 
War! She, in her turn, blamed Austria; Austria, 
on the other hand, makes Russia responsible, and 
they hurl the responsibility at Siberia. Here the 
matter ends, so presumably, according to the 
History class, the War was started in Siberia. 

Hitler was wise in realising that the best method 
of getting a popular following was to give a uni- 
form. He has partly modelled his attire on the 
Boy Scout uniform, adding trimmings, and the 
soul-stirring Swastika. Its origin is lost in 
immemorial antiquity. We know, however, that 
it originated in the East. Although a cross in 
shape it is far older than Christianity. A queer 
badge to have selected as the emblem of a party 
so intolerant of anything Oriental and non-Aryan. 


I often motor from Bonn to the Hook of 
Holland, and vice versa. The thing that im- 
presses one most on reaching the  Ehaeed is, 
either the sudden and constant appearance of this 
bent-cross, or the lack of it, the former giving the 
sensation of unrest, the latter one of peace. 

Despite intensive education, the German youth 
of to-day has little individuality; he is a mass- 
production product. Hitler inspires his legionaries 
to believe themselves super-men. He and his 
associates seem to desire to forget much that 
belonged to the Hohenzollern times, but the tradi- 
tions of the old-time Prussian Officers are held too 
valuable to be lost. It is doubtless in continuation 
of these traditions that Hitler has decreed the 
restoration of Students’ duels at the Universities. — 

Arrangements for a duelling party are made 
between one college corps and another. In the 
ordinary sense of the word, there is no enmity 
between the parties concerned, only considerable 
rivalry. This type of duelling comes more from 
the medieval Tournament or Joust than from the 
duels of former days. The Mensur, as this type 
of duelling is called, is rather a form of Spartan 
bravery than a struggle for victory. The young 
men who take part in these affairs are not 
necessarily blood-thirsty ruffians. Slashed cheeks, 
gashed mouths, or split ears, often obtained as a 
result of these encounters, are the hall-mark of a 
superior education; in fact one might say the 
equivalent of a College tie. Can one wonder that 
the German thus stamped has the greatest social 
success with the opposite sex ? 

Germans, contrary to the usual feeling in this 
country, are a fine large race. I know many 
good-looking men of 40 and over, whose appear- 
ances, to me, are entirely spoilt by duelling scars. 
According to their standards, a face which has two 
gashes, one below the other, horizontally cut in 
the cheek, is all that can be desired: Tales are 
told of men, who had never heen to a University, 
having their faces suitably marked by surgeons, 
and so pretending to a position to which they have 
no claim. 

This is no new secret of sex appeal, as has been 


recently suggested—it is the renewal of the o!d 
Potsdam swaggering militant ideal. 


| 
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The Case for Flogging 


By The Rev. Gordon Lang 


T the moment the question of the efficacy— 
and ethics—of flogging is very much to the 
fore. It is stated that proposals are to be 

made in Parliament for an extension of the use of 
the lash while it is also suggested that certain 
private Members are to ballot for the introduction 
of a Bill to abolish flogging for criminals. 

Much has been written in the popular press about 
the subject and a deal of it has been woefully in- 
accurate. The latest, and most important aboli- 
tionist, is Dr. Hamblin Smith, late Medical Officer, 
H.M. Prison, Birmingham, whose long and dis- 
tinguished service entitles him to be listened to 
with respect. He produces, however, no new argu- 
ments, and only succeeds in restating, though with 
a restraint usually absent from supporters of his 
view, the time-worn theories that flogging is 
degrading and that it is no deterrent. At present 
the use of the ‘‘ cat o’ nine tails ’’ (which really 
has only one thong), is restricted to three Acts of 
Parliament, namely, The Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1912 (for offences of procuration) ; the 
Larceny Act of 1916 incorporating the Garrotters 
Act of 1868 (for robbery with violence); and the 
Prisons Act of 1898 (for violent misconduct in 
prison). 

There have been various unsuccessful attempts 
to extend the range of crimes for which the punish- 
ment of flogging could be awarded, and during the 
last Parliament a Bill to abolish flogging was 
brought in under the Ten Minutes Rule by Mr. 
George Benson, Socialist member, and leave to 
introduce the Bill was given by the House but it 
never reached a Second Reading. 

As a criminologist of many years’ wide experi- 
ence, and as a close student of penal methods who 
has often been in the front line of advocacy of 
humane and sane reforms, I do not hesitate to state 
definitely that it would be a grave mistake to 
abolish the use of the ‘‘ cat.’’ In fact, if it lay in 
my power to do so, I would include blackmail, 
banditry, and sexual offences against young 
children as crimes which rendered the perpetrators 
of them liable to corporal punishment. 


Degradation of Crime 


The plea that whipping should be abolished 
because it is degrading is a very thin plea. The 
type of man who lives upon the immoral earnings 
of girls, or the highway brute, has little further 
to go along the slope to degradation. Such 
criminals are always brutes—and they are always 
cowardly. Some time ago I heard a case in which 
the prisoner was proved to have lurked in hedges 
just outside a country town, and attacked and 
robbed a number of girls and one old woman of 
seventy. He always attacked his victims from 
behind and never attempted to rob a man. Few 
will be found to disagree with me when I say that 

_the flogging which Mr. Justice Avory ordered that 
scoundrel was a right punishment, and the only 
punishment. 

The punishment of imprisonment, even of long 


terms of penal servitude, is not, of itself, a 
sufficient deterrent. With great respect to Dr. 
Hamblin Smith, and others who think with him, 
the efficacy of the ‘‘ cat ’’’ as a deterrent seems to 
me to be proved beyond all doubt. It is just over 
forty years since Mr. Justice Day made the streets 
of Liverpool safe for pedestrians by stern sentences 
of flogging, and it is noteworthy that he 
accompanied lashes of the ‘‘ cat ’’ with very short 
sentences of imprisonment. Many years later Lord 
Trevethin (then, Mr. Justice A. T. Lawrence) in 
every way a most careful and humane judge, 
effected a clearance of garrotters in Cardiff. 


The Fear of Pain 


A more recent and most emphatic example was 
afforded in Northern Ireland a few years ago. 
During the troubles there, the civilian population 
were constantly subjected to a series of armed raids, 
not political affrays, and people were held up at the 
point of the revolver and robbed. That outbreak 
of crime was completely crushed as the result of 
the operation of a short emergency Act, which was 
passed to legalise the infliction of flogging as 
punishment for these crimes. 

My own experience with convicts entirely bears 
this out. I have discussed their crimes and their 
views of punishment with many hardened criminals 
in prisons and can fairly claim to know their minds 
upon this matter. Without exception they tell 
me that they would prefer any length of imprison-. 
ment to a whipping, and I find invariably that it 
is the brutal, bullying type of hooligan who most 
dreads corporal punishment. A sound flogging is 
not only the more effective treatment for these 
vicious enemies of society but it is also a good 
deal cheaper for the community than long terms of 
imprisonment. 

The humanitarian who claims that flogging will 
brutalise the garrotter, has no real acquaintance 
with the type. We need not devote too much 
attention to that type of pseudo-scientific senti- 
mentalism which would excuse all crime on the 
score of some variant of insanity, I could wish that 
more of the public pity, strong and operative pity, 
were reserved for the victims of these outrages. 
Let leniency be reserved for those who fall by the 
wayside to severe temptations to dishonesty, but 
let us make it plain in this country that the person 
is more sacred than property. Flogging in English 
prisons is always carried out decently and under 
strict medical supervision, and, painful as it 
undoubtedly is, I suggest that it is no more pain- 
ful. and is far less lasting in its effects than the 
treatment which these desperadoes mete out to 
inoffensive people who are their victims. 

We are faced with a serious increase in violent 
crime in this country. The statistics for the 
current year will surprise a great many people 
when they read them in next year’s reports. To 
talk at this juncture of the abolition of flogging is 
to invite the reign of lawlessness and the over- 
lordship of the gangster. 
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New Waters For Big Sea Fish 


By Captain 
AVING heard stories in the past of good 
H sport being obtained with fish in the Red 
>ea and Indian Ocean, it was decided tw 

have a try. 

There were various difficulties in the way. No 
one had ever done any serious fishing there before 
and also I was unable at the time to speak the sea- 
faring language of the fishermen. Eventually, 
some 200 yds. of strong hand line was procured, 
dyed tan colour by the fishermen’ with 
the bark of some tree, also some picture wire 
of the brass gimp variety. Some large hooks 
were purchased from an Arab. We set forth in 
a row boat, with a basket of small fish about the 
size of a sardine as bait. Anchored in about 7 
fathoms and threw over some ground bait. The 
method employed was to put about 3 small fish 
on the hook, then wrap some more up in the line 
with a long flat stone and tie with a slip knot, 
and lower the lot over the side. When the bottom 
was felt with the stone the line was given a sharp 
pull and the stone and bait came off, just leaving 
the line trace and baited hook. 


The fish caught were a kind of large perch about 
25 Ibs., which as well as stripes had an occasional 
dlack spot about an inch in diameter. The native 
name is Barkas. It gave very good sport even on 
a hand line. The other fish we got were called 
Dolab, a sort of mackerel type about 20 Ibs. 


A Case for Harpoons 


While we were fishing, a couple of porpoises 
were swimming’ quite close to the boat and as we 
kept lowering the lines and a few of the small fish 
fell off, the porpoises kept diving under the boat 
and taking them, but would not look at one on a 
hook. One of the boatmen hit a porpoise quite 
hard with a boathook as it swam under the boat. 
It jumped straight up into the air, its tail being 
about 2 feet clear of the water. 

On another evening, we got 6 fish of about eight 
pounds each, which looked rather like the Red Sea 
milk fish. On another occasion, when sailing in 
the harbour, the breeze fell to nothing. In the 
flat glossy calm, we saw a couple of giant rays on 
the top of the water. The boat was rowed so 
close that again one of the crew was able to hit 
one with the boathook, another opportunity for 


_the harpoon. The only difficulty being, I am told, 


that the man using the harpoon has to jump over- 
board on top of the ray to get enough force in the 
thrust. This is not without danger; as he may 
get hit by one of the flippers or tail of the ray and 
get knocked unconscious. 


Later we were able to get some natural bait 
spinners and steel wire trolling traces, and during 
the northerly monsoon, trolled from a sailing boat. 
The fish seemed to like it best the faster the boat 
sailed. When the boat was sailed at a normal 
trolling speed, we never got a bite. All the fish 
being caught when an unleaded bait was trolled as 


Hugh Crane 


fast as the boat would sail. We used a natural 
bait about the size of a small herring, mounted on 
the spinner. The bait was trolled about fifty to 
seventy yards behind the boat on the top of the 
water. 

When a fish was hooked, the boat was put head 
to the wind and the sail lowered. It was always 
best to fish over the weather side, so as when the 
boat was put head to the wind the line did not get 
foul of the helmsman or mizzen mast. Going at 
this pace the fish hooked themselves, so there was 
no need to strike. The line was allowed to run 
through the hand with just a slight strain on it 
until the fish had finished his run. The line was 
then recovered until the the fish made another run. 
The best fish landed was a Barracuda of 29 Ibs., 
which gave very sporting play on the surface for 
about 15 minutes, another was got of 11 Ibs. 


Dhow Trip 


On another occasion when on the coast, I had 
the luck to go for a cruise in a native Dhow. 

At Zeilah an Arab fisherman who could speak 
excellent English was procured. He had 
numerous stories about very big fish to be got if 
one had the right tackle, as he had not much 
tackle, it was decided to fish for small sharks in the 
evening as the tide rose. 

We started at about 4 p.m. in a small Dhow; 
anchored it quite close to the pier in about four 
foot of water. The bait used was a herring sized . 
fish. This was put on a single hook, so that its 
head pointed down away from the line. 

The bait was then taken out about 50 yards away 
from the boat and left in the water by an assistant. 
At first we had no success, although we could see 
the wake of sharks swimming close to theDhow in 
the shallow water. Several places were tried with 
the same result. About dusk 6 p.m. the first bite 
was felt. It did not feel like the bite one expected 
from a big fish. The line was very slowly drawn 
from one through the fingers. The fisherman 
told one to strike when about two yards had gone. 
On striking the fish the fun began as the water 
was very shallow. The fish could not go to the 
bottom so all the play was on the surface with 
plenty of splashing. 

It was now quite dark, and as nothing had been 
doing for some time, I dozed for a bit, woke with 
a start with the line being pulled through my hand, 
much faster than before. I immediately struck, 
there was a mighty splashing a good way from the 
boat, which could be seen by the phosphorescence. 
Rush after rush the fish was played. It was 
obviously much bigger than the previous ones. 
It was very difficult when gone well away from the 
boat. The fish would come straight for the boat 
again and it was all one could do to pull in the line 
quick enough. The fish was_ eventually 
tired out and got along side the boat and gaffed 
and killed. It was too big to get into the boat. 


When weighed next day it was 71 Ibs. 
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The Worship of Fear 


‘Safety First 
By H. Warner Allen 


NGLAND and the Empire were built up on 
Danton’s principle: ‘“‘de l’audace, de 
l’audace, toujours de l’audace.’’ Nowadays 

the doctrine of courage is only respected outside 
our shores. But for it Bolshevism with its con- 
tempt for all things human would have long ago 
collapsed. Courage saved Italy from the morass 
of anarchy. Now Hitler has thrown his defiance 
into the face of the world and this country is left 
in the piteous state of indecision which is born 
from the worship of fear. 

Since the War this damnable heresy has been 
preached as never before, For this fear is not the 
fear of God which is courage and the beginning of 
wisdom, nor the fear of unworthiness that drives 
to action lest we be unworthy of those who went 
before, but just a blind and cowardly fear which 
is not ashamed to cry that nothing is worse than 
death and war. Fear is the worst of counsellors. 
It is the coward who makes quarrels, hitting first 
without rhyme or reason for fear that he may be 
hit, not the brave man who is patient and confident 
in his strength. 

‘* Safety First ’’ is a motto that may serve well 
enough for people driving motor-cars or crossing 
streets or such folk as throw bottles out of railway 
carriage windows. As such, it protests not against 
bravery and the taking of necessary risks, but 
against folly and criminal thoughtlessness. 
Repetition of mere words, however, has a strange 
effect on the mass mind and “‘ Safety First ’’ has 
been dinned into our ears, until it seems to have 
become a general principle of existence. Yet when 
it is transferred to human life and the affairs of 
nations, then the heavens come crashing down 
upon our heads in shame and disaster. 

Mr. Baldwin inscribed this strange device upon 
his banner and his party rued it. In love and work, 
it means failure and death. In international affairs, 
it spells the fall of Empires and the ruin of 
civilisation. 

He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

That dares not put it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it all. 


Things have come to such a pass that there are 
instructors of youth who are prepared to preach that 
there is nothing worse than pain and death. Our 
politicians cry on the housetops that there is 
nothing worse than war. Yet worse things there 
surely are; for what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul? The old commonplaces about liberty 
and honour have not lost their validity. 

Among the strangest of modern notions is the 
idea that war can be ended by fear. Those who 
hold it are ready enough to admit at the same time 
that fear is the cause of most wars. Yet they argue 
that war is becoming so terrible that no nation will 
face it. 

Is war so much more terrible than it was in the 
past? It is true that modern weapons are more 
spectacular and deadly and that hundreds of 


thousands perish by shells and machine guns where 
thousands suffered in the past. But relatively 
modern warfare would seem to be more merciful. 
In the past, it was not man-made weapons, but the 
microbe which was the real enemy. The disease 
figures of past campaigns were appalling. The 
science which has produced the most deadly 
weapons has almost abolished the microbe. Now 
Statistics seem to show that poison gas is the most 
humane of military arms. 

War, it is sometimes stated, will come to an end, 
because civilians are now exposed to unspeakable 
horrors from the air. Only the past few generations 
of civilians have known immunity. Sieges and 
Sacks are commonplaces of military history. No 
frightfulness from the air is likely to exceed the 
abominations suffered by non-combatants in a 
Sacked city. When armies lived upon a country, 
the sufferings of the population were unspeakable. 
The fear of the civilian will never avail to stop war. 

Never was there a time when the world needed 
so badly leaders with clear heads and calm courage, 
capable of facing facts, weighing the odds and 
choosing their way without fear or favour. Nothing 
can be accomplished but destruction by preaching 
the gospel of cowardice. 
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“ Tsar Saltan,” at Sadler’s Wells 


By Herbert Hughes 


HAT was a capital entertainment which drew 
an audience of intelligent people to Sadler’s 
Wells the other evening. It was also an 

event that historians may regard as another mile- 
stone in the tedious and chequered progress of 
opera in this country. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
‘* Tsar Saltan ’’ had never been seen or heard in 
London; it was now performed for the first time 
and, thanks to Miss Baylis, performed in Eng- 
lish. What this meant by way of translation, 
adaptation, designing of costumes and scenery, 
rehearsing of the soloists of the company gener- 
ally and of the orchestra will only be completely 
understood by those who have any conception of 
the difficulties of ordinary opera-producing. It 
was a subject for State-opera enterprise, that 
should have drawn the élite of society and the 
hoi-polloi under one roof, actually undertaken by 
an isolated group of idealists working outside the 
unmagical circle of the West End and drawing, 
as I have said, an audience of intelligent people. 

Here was a situation for anyone interested in the 
musical and operatic susceptibilities of a London 
audience. An opera of fantastic theme; a mixture 
of legend and history; faeries enough to upset 
logic; episodic enough to prevent boredom; 
sequential enough to make a story, though a long 
one—a Prelude and four acts, and musical enough 
for people with musical sense to carry (perhaps) 
a tune or two home in their heads. _ 

In the concert room many of us_ had 
become familiar with ‘‘ The Flight of the 
Bumble Bee’’; at Sadler’s Wells, under 
Lawrance Collingwood’s direction, we heard 
it for the first time, with that delectable piece of 
descriptive writing in its proper setting accom- 
panying the ‘‘ business ’’ of the lover who had 
been turned by magic into the bumble-bee. This, 
on the first night, was perfectly played ; but it was 
only one of many pieces of orchestral playing 
during the opera that represented a tremendous 
advance on the Old Vic-Wells standard. 

The scenery and costumes, designed by Vladimir 
Polunin, were extraordinarily arresting; Clive 
Carey’s production, following that of Losky’s at 
Moscow (and in consultation with Albert Coates 
and Elizabeth Johnson), was compact and neat and 
well-timed ; and the whole rather better than the 
kind of thing to which one has become accustomed 
at Covent Garden, even if few of the voices reached 
the august standard of our Royal opera. 


Our Volksoper 


To point any sort of moral here is to flog a dead 
horse; but I commend anyone with a love for 
decent opera, decently produced, to pay a visit to 
Sadler’s Wells before this particular production 
gives way to another. At Sadler’s Wells there is 
no nonsense-talk about a subsidy and a ministry 
of fine arts. Serious people go there to see an 

ra, such as ‘‘ Tsar Saltan,’’ that they are un- 


ikely to see outside Moscow; and they will ga 


again to see ‘‘ The Snow Maiden ”’ (that other 
lovely work of Rimsky-Korsakoff produced last 
season) and ‘‘ Othello ”’ and ‘‘ Figaro,’’ and other 
masterpieces they may fancy. Sadler’s Wells is 
not yet fashionable, not yet "* in the news.’’ There 
are indications that a very little flick would make 
it both, 


London Symphony Orchestra 


It is evident that all is not well with the orches- 
tral situation in London. The B.B.C. is conscious 
that it has automatically usurped the direction of 
our musical life; in Dr. Adrian Boult it has a 
commander of unusual sympathy and sincerity, 
anxious to do his best for everybody. The Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orchestra, brilliantly ied by 
Sir Thomas Beecham, has now a social backing 
of such box-office value that it is (for the moment) 
impressive to the point of being formidable, and 
the first ‘‘ Phil’? concert was an occasion to be 
talked about. On the other hand, the first con- 
cert of the London Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Sir Hamilton Harty, given to a half- 
filled hall, was a memorable event. The changes 
in personnel have made for increased efficiency 
in each department, and George Stratton (vice W. 
H. Reed) now leads an excellent band. The con- 
ductor put his orchestra to the severest tests in his 
own new arrangement of a Handel Concerto (in 
which the trumpet playing in the opening move- 
ment was superb), in the Seventh Symphony of © 
Sibelius, a Mozart selection and _ Berlioz’s 
‘* Corsair ’’ Overture. 

That such a concert, so remarkably well carried 
out, should be boycotted or ignored by a section 
of the Press is deplorable. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
(Corporation of London) 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4, 


Principal: SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 
Tuition in s single subject from £2 a term. Dramatic Art 
and Elocution, Gesture, Fencing, Dancing, and Opers. 
Classes in Conducting. Complete Musical Education at in- 
clusive fees, 12gns. and l4gns. per term. The Diplomas 
A.G.8.M. and L.G.S.M. and the Special Training Course for 
Teachers are recognised by the Teachers’ Registrat:on Coureil. 
Evening Lessons up to 9 p.m. Amateur or Professiona! 
Students may enter ut any time. ips an 
Prizes. Prospectus and Syllabus of Local and Diploma 
Examinations free from : 
H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 
Telephones: Central 4459. City 65566. 


GROTRIAN HALL 


TUESDAY CHAMBER CONCERTS 


3. Duets for Soprano gpd Contralto .. : Purcell 
toLa Morris and Vicroris: ANDERSON 
4. Sonata for two Pianos in Mozart 
Also Oct Now, Den. 12 
ing Quartets, Guiles, Macnaghten, 


tant bert, Leon oossens, 
Benjamin, Cyril Smith, Kendall Taylor. 
_Subscription: £2 whole series, 4, 82 Single 
tickets 5s. 9d. and 2s. 4d. d 
IMPERIAL CONCERT AGENCY. 175, Piccadilly, 


| 
First Concert Tugspay Next, at 8.80 
1. Sonata for two Piamos Bax 
Max Prrani and Eric Grant 
Carey, John oates, Astra Desmond, Plunket Greene, Anne Thurs- 5 
. 
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To LADY HOUSTON 


O Lady of the Bannered Muse 
Wrapped in red, white and blue, 
May a mere daughter of the Jews 
Endorse her thanks to you? 

Your answer to the Mosleyites 

And Low was full of wit, 

Even Moses of the Israelites 

Would have felt proud of it. 

Because my name is Miriam, 

Who sang in Bible-times, 

A sister of God’s Friend, I am 
Sending my grateful rhymes. 

I thank you for my people’s cause, 

O Lioness: I feel 

Britannia will serve Higher Laws 

As long as true and leal, 

Such children of her loyalty 

Speak with sane reason’s voice. 

Long may your life be great and free, 
Long may your soul rejoice. 

Long may you spur our faith and trust, 
Our Royal House and Isle. 

Your days be glad, your ways be just, 
Your fate and fortune smile. 

God bless you, Britain’s lucid Dame : 
Chaotic madness raves, 

Yet as a symbol of God’s Name, 
Long may you rule the waves ! 


R. M. B 
Sept., 1933 


} 
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The Surrender 


of an Empire 


By Mrs. Nesta H. Webster 


Mrs. Webster’s remarkable work issued by the Boswell Printing & Publishing Co., went into a 
second edition in 1931 and is now being republished in a popular edition at 7s. 6d. It was and is, 
in our opinion, a book of fundamental importance for all who would understand the politics of the 
modern world. The present instalment discusses how the Conservative Government returned in 1924 
dealt with the main problems it was called upon to face. 


Such were the activities carried on throughout 
the country whilst Conservatives continued to 
repeat the soothing phrase: ‘* The British work- 
ing-man is not a revolutionary. There is no 
danger of Bolshevism here.’? Of course the 
British working-man is not a revolutionary, nor 
was the working-man of France in 1794 when a 
report of the Paris police stated: ‘‘ The people 
are good and judge sanely as long as they are not 
misled by agitators.’’ The business of Govern- 
ment is to see that agitators should not be given 
a free hand to lead the worker into courses to 
which he is not by nature prone. 


3. The Trade Disputes Act. 


It was with a view to protecting the workers 
from this form of tyranny that, soon after the 
advent of the Conservative Government, to power, 
several members of the Party urged the introduc- 
tion of measures contained in the ‘* Macquisten 
Bill.’’ Since the Political Levy Act of 1913 all 
trade unionists had been compelled to subscribe 
to the political fund raised by their union for the 
coffers of the Labour Party, unless they secured 
exemption by the process known as “* contracting 
out,’’ involving no little difficulty and loss of 
favour with the trade-union leaders. That work- 
ing-men who held Conservative or Liberal views 
should be morally obliged to support a Party 
with whose principles they disagreed, was so ob- 
viously unfair that a movement was set on foot by 
a number of Conservatives to bring in a law by 
which trade unionists should ‘‘ contract in ”’ if 
they wished to subscribe to the political levy, 
instead of ‘‘ contracting out ’’ in order to avoid 
payment. The Government having given no lead 
in the matter, a private member, Mr. Macquisten, 
put forward a Bill to this effect on March 6, 1925. 
Mr. Baldwin, however, fearing to disturb indus- 
trial relations, moved an amendment approving 
the principle of political liberty embodied in the 
Macquisten Bill, but expressing the opinion that 
a measure of such far-reaching importance should 
no be introduced as a Private Member’s Bill. It 
was on this occasion that the Prime Minister de- 
livered his famous “‘ Peace in our time ’’ speech, 
of which the following are the salient passages : 

We believe in the justice of this Bill, but we are not 


going to push home our political advantage at a time 


like this. We, at any rate, are not going to fire the 
first shot. 


We stand for Peace and to remove suspicion in the 
country. 


We want to create a new atmosphere in the new Par- 


liament for a new age in which the people can come 
er. 


We abandon what we have laid our hands to. 

We know we may be called cowards for doing it. 

We know we may be told we have gone back on our 
principles, but we believe at this moment we know 
what the country wants, and we believe it is for us in 
our strength to do what no other can do at this moment, 
and say we, at any rate, stand for Peace. I am confident 
as I stand here that that will be the feeling of all those 
who sit behind me and that they will accept the amend- 


ment which I have put down in the spirit in which I 
have moved it. 


I have equal confidence in my fellow countrymen 
throughout the whole of Great Britain and, while I 
know there are those who work for different ends from 
most of us in this House, I know there are many in 
all ranks and in all Parties who will re-echo my prayer : 
‘* Give peace in our time, O Lord! ” 


It was an appeal that, addressed to sincere and 
generous-minded men, could not have failed to 
win a response; unhappily, the principles of the 
Sermon on the Mount, which represent a counsel 
of perfection for human nature on a higher plane 
than it has yet attained, are fraught with danger 
when applied to present-day political strife. Deep 
disappointment ran through the ranks of the Con- 
servative realists at the sight of their leader. 
abandoning the strategic position they had striven 
so hard to gain. This magnanimous gesture, 
they well knew, would be lost on their opponents. 
The Daily Herald, in reference to it, observed that 
Mr. Baldwin’s speeches were ‘‘ so much hot air,’’ * 
and, although certain of the ‘‘ Labour ”’ leaders 
expressed appreciation—Mr. Bromley spoke feel- 
ingly of the Prime Minister’s ‘‘ great human 
speech ’’—they did not allow it to influence their 
actions. The direct reply to Mr. Baldwin’s appeal 
for peace was the general strike, for which prepara- 
tions were now carried out with unabated ardour. 


This climax, to which all revolutionary agitation 
since the ending of the War had been leading up, 
embodied the old dream of the Syndicalists, the 
“Grand Soir,’’ when by simultaneous action on 
the part of all the workers the whole machinery of 
State would be arrested and ‘Capitalism’ brought 
crashing to the ground. In the old days, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, as a State Socialist, had 
opposed this anarchist conception of the way in 
which the new world was to be inaugurated, and 
no one had described more forcibly than he had 
done in his small book, Syndicalism, the misery 
svch an event must bring upon the workers. But 
now, as a means for countering the recent victory 
of the Conservative Party, all minor differences 
were sunk, and Socialists, Syndicalists, Pacifists 
and Communists stood shoulder to shoulder in 


1 Date of March 7, 1925. 
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preparing the great onslaught on the existing 
social system which was planned to take place the 
following summer. 

The pretext was the termination of the wage 
agreement made by the colliery owners with the 
miners in June, 1924, under the ‘‘ Labour ’’ Gov- 
ernment, which was due to expire at midnight on 
July 31, 1925. During January of that year, Mr. 
A. J. Cook, secretary of the Miners’ Federation, 
was rattling the sabre and declaring: ‘‘ We are 
in for a battle. Black Friday can never happen 
again.””* In June he proclaimed that “ It is 
nearly ready. . . . Oh, if they only knew! There 
would be some trembling at the knees! ”’ ” 

As usual, it was left to the so-called ‘‘ Ex- 
tremists ’’ to incur all the odium of stirring up 
revolution by their violence, whilst the so-called 
** Moderates ’’ remained discreetly in the back- 
ground, publicly disavowing such utterances but 
tacitly lending their support to the movement. 
When the crucial moment arrived, the signatures 
to the instructions issued to the railway and trans- 
port unions to refuse to handle coal included those 
of Mr. J. H. Thomas and of Mr. Bromley, whose 
appreciation of the Prime Minister’s ‘ great 
human ”’ appeal for peace did not prevent him 
from taking the necessary steps to disturb it. 

But at the last moment Mr. Baldwin disap- 
pointed the revolutionaries on the one hand and 
‘is Own supporters on the other by granting the 
mines a subsidy of £20,000,000 to maintain the 
present rate of wages until April 30, 1926. The 
revolutionaries, who had hoped to bring about 
the downfall of Capitalism on August 1, were 
therefore obliged to restrain their impatience for 
another nine months, whilst the stalwarts in the 
opposing camp who had desired to see a fight to 
a finish felt that this was only putting off the evil 
day at a very heavy price. As the Conservatives 
Election Notes for Speakers (p. 83) points out: 
‘‘ This subsidy eventually cost the people of 
Great Britain £23,000,000 ’’—and it did not avert 
the crisis. 

From this moment preparations for ‘‘ the day ”’ 
went forward in both camps. In August, 1925, 
Mr. Cook rattled his sabre more loudly than ever 
—‘* He wanted a revolution that would mean that 
they would have not only a disciplined organisa- 
tion but one with an objective before it’’; in 
September, ‘“‘ We are hatching something they 
will fear ’’; in February, 1926, “‘ We are leaving 
nothing to chance. Some of us are working day 
and night preparing the machine.”’ * 

As usual, the Communists—for at this date Mr. 
Cook, though not avowedly a member of the 
C.P.G.B., was the idol of the Communist Press— 
rendered the greatest services to the constitutional 
cause. Every gust of hot air from Mr. Cook’s 
platform wafted a cheque into the funds of anti- 
Socialist organisations. His incendiary phrases 
provided the finest copy for the Conservative 


1 Speech at Cannock, January 11, 1925. “ Black Fri- 
day ” was the day when the general strike was called 
off four years earlier—April 15, 1921. See ante, p. 118. 


2 Speech at Walsall, June 14, 1925. 
1 Speeches at Pontypridd, Islington and Bargoed. 


Press. The British are a bad nation to threaten, 
and threats of violence helped to stiffen resistance 
to the Communist plan of action. 

When in October, 1925, the O.M.S. (Organisa- 
tion for the Maintenance of Supplies), under the 
inspiration of the late General Sir Francis Lloyd, 
came out with its appeal to ensure the food sup- 
plies of the nation in the event of a general strike, 
the response was overwhelming—less from the 
rich and leisured classes, who still lulled them- 
selves with ‘‘ the-British-working-man-is-not-a- 
revolutionary ’’ refrain, than from the professional 
and also from the manual workers who, brought 
face to face in their daily life with realities, were 
better able to grasp the potentialities of the situa- 
tion. And, as at the time of the Die-Hard Appeal, 
obscure patriots all over the country—from retired 
colonels or their widows and daughters to working 
miners and stout-hearted ‘‘ daily helps ’’—rallied 
t' the call and wrote to offer their services. The 
heart of the people was seen to be as sound as 
ever. 

The date on which the coal subsidy was to ex- 
pire had been fixed as April 30, thus providing 
that the threatened explosion should take place on 
May 1—International Labour Day—which since 
1889 had always been made the occasion for revo- 
lutionary demonstrations. A conference of the 
T.U.C. was arranged to take place at noon on this 
date, and the decision was reached by an over- 
whelming majority (3,653,529 to 49,911) to declare 
a general strike at midnight on May 3, provided 
no settlement were reached in the meantime. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, who was present on_ this 
occasion, met with tremendous applause, and, in 
addressing the meeting, expressed his belief that 
‘“* something would happen ”’ to avert the crisis; 
** if not, we are in the battle with you.’’ The pro- 
ceedings ended with the singing of the ‘‘ Red 
Flag,” in which Mr. MacDonald ‘‘ joined 
lustily.”’ * 

Of course, the usual declarations of ‘‘ a desire 
for peace ’’ were forthcoming from Labour and 
trade union leaders alike during the forty-eight 
hours that followed—according to the time- 
honoured custom of revolution described as long 
ago as 1857 by the German writer, Eckert. I 
cannot refrain from quoting what I wrote in this 
ar five years before the general strike took 

ace : 
Every time a revoluti strike is now threatened 
. the so-called leaders, whilst dis- 
associating themselves from the actual preparation of 
revolution, give it all the support in their by 
representing the Extremists as ‘ hot-headed ” enthu- 
siasts whom it is impossible to restrain but whose cause 
nevertheless is just. The public, always deceived by this 
manceuvre, falls on the necks of the “‘ moderates,”’ trust- 
ing to them to save the situation and bring the hot-heads 
to reason, the truth being that the very moderation of 
the former immensely aids the work of revolution by 


reconciling those who would be alienated by the violence 
of the Extremists.? 


1 Weekly Dispatch, May 2, 1926. 
2? World Revolution, published in 1921, p. 321. 


Previous extracts were published on May 20, 27; June 
8, 10, 17, 24; July 1, 8, 15, 22, 29; August 5, 12, 19, 26; 
September 2, 9, 16, 28, 80; October 7 and 14. 
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The Survivor's Story 
the Survivors Oto 

“War Memoirs of David Lloyd George.”” Vol. 11. hard. ‘‘ The opening weeks of the war found 


Ivor Nicholson & Watson. 2ls. 


N his second volume Mr. Lloyd George carries 
on: his story from the time of the Serbian 
collapse to his Premiership at the end of 1916 

and every one of these five hundred and seven 
pages is vital and absorbing. 


Obviously Mr. Lloyd George is giving his own 
version of events, advancing his personal view of 
what is often dubious and controversial, and seeing 
himself as hero, saint, and martyr where critics 
have seen him as villain of the piece. Just as 
obviously he has intact his angers, prejudices, 
personal enmities and—more rarely—his en- 
thusiasms. And the man who wrote these memoirs 
is the little figure of pugnacity, brilliance, agile 
cleverness and fierce sweeping determination who 
won the war.” 


It is these qualities and these defects which 
make this in all the maze of war books the liveliest 
and most informative. 


Great Things and Small 


Two things stand out as of essential importance 
—Mr. Lloyd George’s account of the Ministry of 
Munitions and his story of the political crisis of 
December 1916, which is in general agreement 
with the intimate account already given by Lord 
Beaverbrook. Its ‘‘ onlie begetter’’ is not 
absolutely vociferous about those operations of the 
Ministry of Munitions which loaded this unhappy 
country with gigantic wage bills and an aftermath 
which took the form of the General Strike of 1926. 
Indeed, one might suppose that the Ministry of 
Munitions never gave way to a preposterous 
demand, never muddled its man power, and never 
bribed unpatriotic Trade Unionism with thirty 
pieces of silver. Leaving that aside, however, as 
Mr. Lloyd George does, his varnished tale does 
extort even a grudging admiration for the 
miracles of foresight and production which his 
genius achieved. 


It is perhaps, however, the smaller things which 
give the chief interest to this volume. The 
smaller things and the individual phrases. His 


‘account, for instance, of a conference on artillery 


at Boulogne when “I had to contend not with a 
profession, but with a Priesthood, devoted to its 
own chosen idol.’’ His story, too, of that Pro- 
fessor Weizmann who found the means of using 
maize, and even horse-chestnuts, for the production 
of high explosive and who thus won from a grate- 
ful Government, the Balfour Declaration, the 
Charter of Zionism, and his own proud place in the 
Movement. And there is the little story in the 
chapter on tanks, of how after a certain test, ‘‘ I 
went to inspect this mashed and mutilated track, 
and there in the middle of it I found a partridge's 
nest full of eggs—and, incredible to relate, not a 
single egg had been broken! "’ 


This author has never been afraid of hitting 


American opinion strongly on the Allied side. 
We never quite knew where President Wilson’s 
real sympathies lay. We felt that in the tre- 
mendous struggle which was constantly before his 
eyes, he would have been more than human had 
his heart not been engaged on one side or the 
other, whatever his hand might do or his tongue 
might speak. But his deportment was so 
studiously unpleasant to both sides, that they each 
suspected him of being anti-pathetic to their own 
side.’’ And Mr. J. M. Keynes “ this rather whim- 
sical edition of Walter Bagehot,’’ who had been 
“* lifted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer into 
the rocking chair of a pundit.” 


The Personal Element 
Then there are his personal sketches or his side 
glances at personalities. ‘‘ Messrs. MacDonald 


and Snowden, who throughout the war, persis- 
tently opposed every effort to secure recruits for 
the National defence ’’—Sir John Simon who 
‘‘ resigned from the Government rather than 
support conscription in any form ’’—Lord 
Kitchener who had flashes of greatness and whom 
Lloyd George found an enigma which he 
admired—Lord Grey about whom he is ruthlessly 
savage. 


The actual personal appreciations which come at 
the end of the volume, concern Asquith, Haldane, 
Balfour, Carson, and Bonar Law. They are 
frank, penetrating, and in each case more than 
half true. But they lack the punch applied in 
other cases. On the whole David Lloyd George 
approved of some parts of these men. 


He might have liked Asquith very much if cir- 
cumstances had not forced an issue between the 
two men ; he did admire Haldane whom he defends 
cogently. and manfully ; he had a genuine admira- 
tion for the great intellect and the stark courage of 
Arthur Balfour ; and he came very near to under- 
standing all the strength and weakness of Bonar 
Law. Here, as in many other cases, he has not 
used vitriol, even when he might have been 
tempted to it, and he shows a capacity, if not a 
genius for friendship. 


Here then is a second volume which carries on 
with increasing purpose, the glamour of the first 
and which will leave a keenly expectant public for 
the rest. There is not anything actually new or 
any point of view which will disturb individual 
views of events. The whole story has been told 
too many times for that. But here is an un- 
repentent, self-confident, and even self-flattering 
version of the hours of the greatest crisis through 
which ‘‘ this England which we love so much ”’ 
has ever passed and it leaves the impression, as it 
was meant to do, that David Lloyd George—crook 
or paragon, villain or hero—was through those 
very great hours a very great man. one 
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EW NOVELS 


[REVIEWED By ANNE ARMSTRONG ] 


The Walls are Down. By J. C. Moore. 
Ts. 6d. 


Portrait of a Murderer. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


Dona Celestis. By Ethel M. Dell. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


Tangled Love. By Kathleen Norris. Murray. 
7s. 6d. 


M* JOHN C. MOORE has written what the 
public, the reviewers and probably he, 
himself, will describe as his first really serious 
piece of work. 


There has been a tendency, since the Great 
War, since the world began, for the writer or the 
public speaker, or the tub-thumper, to allude to 
their own particular generation as though they, 
and no one else, were going through the mill. 
Just after the war (it is difficult to go back to the 
days when the world really did begin), it was the 
men who had fought and the women who had 
waited, whom the world pitied. Five years later 
it was another set altogether; those who had had 
their creeds blown up as well as their fathers and 
their brothers; a few years later still, it was those 
who were suffering from depression, from unem- 


ployment or from being born as nerve-wracked 
war-babies. ‘ 


One Day Telleth Another 


Now, according to Mr. Moore, it is the men and 
women of twenty-five or so: 


Of those who were born before us, the old people 
have lived the important ‘see of their lives already ; 
they have known the | gms comfortable days, 
and now they defy the changes which threaten their 
security by the simple method of refusing to believe 
in the existence of those changes. . . Next come 
our immediate predecessors, who knew the war, and 
died in it. At least they were provided by the 
Fates with an urgent purpose, which they believed 
was a glorious one. Very gallantly they acquitted 
themselves; and their best reward, if the pagans 
were right and the dead sleep soundly, must be that 
they do not know for what a vain purpose they 

ied. 

There remain ourselves, and the children we 
beget. Their fate we know not; but we may hazard 
that by the time they are young men and women 
civilisation will have settled its problems or settled 
its hash. Either they will inherit Utopia, or they 
will witness the flaming finale of man’s folly and 
walk on the red ashes of our world. 


And so, it appears, it is we that have no rudder, 
no purpose—we, the twenty-five-year-olds, whom 
the world should be sorry for—we, and our children, 
who will see the big things, or the terrible things, 
that each generation prescribes for the next. And 
then, in another ten years’ time, when Mr. Moore 
is alluded to as ‘‘ a predecessor '’ by some new, 
virile younger writer, we shall have to realise that 
these things have passed us by, that we are dear 
old things who have had our excitement, who have 
lived through, perhaps, another stupid war and, 
perhaps, died in its cause without knowing for 
how vain a purpose we died. 


Dent. 


By Anne Meredith. 


Mr. Moore’s The Walls are Down’ is, 
actually, an extraordinarily satisfying piece of 
work. There is nothing sensational; rather is 
there the colour that comes from leaves that have 
been mellowed by autumn, and the warmth from 
old, red wine. Kenneth and Audrey are his 
twenty-five-year-olds; they, left destitute by a new 
order of things, go out into the world, and each, 
in his and her way, makes an own particular 
heaven and hell. That Mr. Moore is wrong in 
blaming it all on their time and age, and not on 
themselves, | am afraid I am convinced—but, as a 
book of honest fiction, built up on a world as Mr. 


Moore has found it, it is certainly well, and even 
excellently done. 


‘* Portrait of a Murderer,” by Anne Meredith, is 
the sort of murder story where you know who com- 
mitted the murder, you understand why he did it, 
you watch the other side trying to discover who he 
is, and you wonder if he will get caught or get 
away with it. 


Never, to my mind, quite as exciting as not 
knowing at all who is responsible and knowing 
that it must be one of the least likely people, but, 
in this case, Anne Meredith has made a good thing 
of it and her characterisation of the family of Clay 
is alone well worth reading the book for. It would 
be interesting to see Miss Meredith’s next novel 
dealing with a family such as the Clay's, without 
the excitement of a murder and a murderer. 


Two Romantics 


Miss Ethel M. Dell has long been a national 
word and in ‘‘Dona Celestis,’’ y Me brilliant story- 
telling, her graphic descriptions of places, peoples 
and situations are better than ever. / The beautiful 
Dona, orphaned, is played with by the elder son 
of the family who take her in and care for her. 
Her miseries seem very real ones and her forced 
marriage to the younger of the two sons seems, at 
first, to be a travesty. That all ends well, that 
Dona finds real love with the man whom she has 
married, is a great relief after the sad times that 
the heroine, by apparently no fault of her own, has 
been compelled to suffer. 


With almost as a big a reputation, in her way, 
as Miss Dell is Mrs. Kathleen Norris, who/has, I 
think, written her best book, up to date, in 
Tangled Love.”’ 


She has been ambitious and her theme is a 
difficult one. The mother, Lee, on account of her 
rather backward and somewhat odd daughter, 
Angel, has never married again. At last, however, 
hearing that Angel is engaged, she allows herself 
to fall in love and become ‘‘affianced”’ to Jud. That 
Angel cannot face marriage, runs home to Lee, 
and is immeasurably upset by the news that her 
mother is re-marrying, sets the stage for Mrs. 
Norris. Angel and Lee torment each other, Angel 


also falls in love with Jud, and there seems nothing 
but misery and heart-ache in both their lives. 


The way in which Mrs. Norris has settled all 
these problems certainly called for ingenuity and 
‘* Tangled Love,” if you give it a chance, might 
even move you to tears. 
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The Man ot Destiny 


Napoleon III: The Modern Emperor. By Robert 
Sencourt. Benn. 2ls. 


See many sides of Louis Napoleon’s extra- 
ordinary character are illustrated by Mr. 
Sencourt with such a skilful touch that not only 
is a good full-length portrait achieved, but this 
strange man really lives in the pages of this book. 
Had he been completely honest or completely 
unscrupulous he must have been a very great man, 
but he was neither the one nor the other; it was 
the sudden appearance of scruples in the execution 
of some unscrupulous plan, or conversely his 
sudden lack of scruple in what started as an honest 
scheme, that gradually destroyed men’s confidence 
in him and brought about his downfall. 


In his war with Austria he was so stricken with 
remorse and doubt by the sight of his dead and 
wounded soldiers, that without even the knowledge 
of Victor Emmanuel he suddenly ended the 
campaign by a premature peace unsatisfactory to 
the Italians. And then, after advertising himself 
as the disinterested champion of Italy’s freedom, 
we see him take Savoy and Nice as a reward for 
his efforts. It was, however, against that arch- 
conspirator Bismarck that Napoleon’s weakness 
was most marked, for he combined a match for the 
Emperor’s flair for intrigue with an uncom- 
promising lack of scruple, and, even if they had 
met before the Emperor had become a sick man, 
Bismarck would probably always have outwitted 
him. 

With masterly skill Mr. Sencourt makes a vivid 
reality of this strange nature, which could make 
great social reforms, rebuild Paris, and double the 
wealth of France and at the same time indulge in 
affairs with countless mistresses and be for ever 
conspiring and intriguing in European politics. 

Such a conflicting mixture was the man that in 
1856 in a letter to Sir Henry Bulwer, Lord Cowley, 
for sixteen years ambassador at the French Court, 
could say, ‘‘ The more I see of this extraordinary 
man the more I respect and admire him... If 
he had but men about him with such honest 
intentions as himself, what a country they might 
become.’’ Whilst three years later Lord Cowley 
wrote in a letter to Lord Malmesbury, ‘‘ I cannot 
forget that it is the Emperor’s ambiguous words 
and dark dealings that have brought us to this 
crisis.” 

Probably the dislike, which Napoleon had 
engendered in Kinglake by taking Miss Howard 
from him, prejudiced the latter in his history of the 
Crimea. But, although one may not agree with 
Kinglake that the fault was entirely Napoleon’s, 
the weakness of the French claim to interfere in 
Turkey, the subsequent conduct of affairs leading 
up to the war, and the obvious advantages to the 
Emperor, must surely make him liable for some of 
the blame. 

The author’s theory of Napoleon as a modern 
Emperor is well illustrated by his activities both 
at home and abroad; seventy years ago he was 
solving the present-day problems of unemploy- 
ment, pensions, public works, etc., and his con- 
ception of European politics was indeed remark- 


able. He supported the idea of a United States of 
Europe with a League of Nations to prevent war, 
nearly all his projected frontier adjustments have 
since materialised, and after the Franco-Russian 
war his forecast of the Great War has proved 
terribly true. 

In spite of all his faults it is impossible not to 
like the man, and after the crushing disaster of 
Sedan, when his whole life’s work was destroyed, 
his fortitude is most moving. Tortured, physically 
by the agony of his painful disease, and mentally 
by a storm of unjust abuse and blame from every- 
body in France, he refrained from recrimination 
and maintained a dignified silence to his accusers 
until he died at Chislehurst three years later. 

G.R.H.N. 
For Socialists 
The Intelligent Man’s Review of Europe To-day. 


~ G. D. H. Cole and M. T. Cole. Gollancz. 


would be easy to say that this book, as 

might in fact be judged from its very title, 
is characterised by an extreme of complacency on 
the part of its authors, but in fairness to them 
it would have to be added that they have some 
reason to be pleased with themselves. For from 
their point of view the book is a great success; 
an enormous amount of industry has gone to its 
making, and its writing is marked by a fluency 
and clarity of style that are undoubtedly attractive, 
but all to suggest, plausibly enough, that history 
past and present is a preparation for the brand of 
Socialism they particularly affect. It is not so 
much a review as a guide for the unintelligent 
man. 

So far as its objective presentation of facts is con- 
cerned, the book may be commended as a useful 
work of reference very much up-to-date—the 
narrative brings us well into the present year; 
but care is required in separating comment from 
fact in not a few cases, and sometimes the facts 
themselves are just a little bit twisted, as, for 
instance, in the chapter on Poland. As a rule, 
however, the facts are “ right,’’—this is high 
praise when the size of the book, 864 pages, and, 
so to speak, the vastness of the area it covers are 
taken into account, each country of Europe being 
studied in some detail, and the features of the 
general situation discussed at considerable length. 

Of course, Capitalism is the enemy the authors 
shoot at with all their might, and they are greatly 
in love with Internationalism. 

Personally I have never been able to understand 
how Socialism can be absolutely divorced from 
Capital in one form or another—except in pipe- 
dreams, and Internationalism is farther than ever 
at the present time from being practical politics— 
apparently it is just another pipe-dream, in fact. 
The authors appear to believe that wars are due to 
capitalism—there are people who are convinced 
that they are due to the machinations of armament- 
makers! The origin of wars is usually something 
very much simpler—human passions and some- 
times human needs, urges, instincts at the back of 
them, and neither Socialism nor Internationalism 
will ever stay them. RoBerT MACHRAY, 
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The Man Behind 


The Prince Consort and his Brother. 200 new 
letters, edited by Hector Bolitho. Cobden- 
Sanderson. 15s. 


[Reviewep By Miss M. Scott JOHNSTON] 


EW people can have suffered more severely 
F from their memorials than Albert the Good. 
When one surveys the wondrous erection opposite 
the gas-work-like hall of the same name in 
Kensington, it is scarcely possible to think, at 
that moment, of such virtues as courage, loyalty, 
devotion and artistic sensibility. 

Yet these letters show that the Prince Consort 
was devoid of none of these qualities—not even 
the latter. The published state and business letters 
show him to be a man of omnivorous industry and 
staggering genius of the infinite-capacity-for- 
taking-pains order. But in this volume of intimate 
letters to a well-loved brother, he appears in a very 
different light. 

He is humorous. 

** Now the tedious painter is expecting me, to 
paint my tedious face.”’ 

““We are going (to a long and fatiguing 
ceremony) in long cloaks and wide-brimmed hats. 
Il n’y a qu’un pas du sublime au ridicule.” 

** Sentimentality is a plant which cannot grow 
in England, and an Englishman, when he finds 
that he is being sentimental, becomes frightened at 
the idea, as of having a dangerous illness, and he 
shoots himself.’’ 

He is courageous. 

** In case stupid rumours appear in the German 
newspapers about an attack against my person. . . 
I met a young man with a pistol, on the bad spot, 
Constitution Hill. Voila Tout. He may be quite 
a peaceful young man.”’ 

He is a wise and far-seeing commentator and 
judge of affairs. 


‘* The unequal division of property, and the 
dangers of poverty and envy arising therefrom, is 
the principal evil. Means must necessarily be 
found, not for diminishing riches (as the com- 
munists wish) but to make facilities for the poor.’’ 
Then he spoils it byadding the prophecy, ‘‘I believe 
this question will first be solved here in England.” 
Or was he wise in fortelling a remoter future? 

It was not in his nature ever to unbend com- 
pletely—even to this brother, whom in one letter he 
floods with pious advice and in the next rather 
pathetically begs for news of his native land. He 
was always the exile. For him happiness was 
mostly in the past. But he is never bitter. Even 
about the aggravating Palmerston, and the 
Jeremiahs who predicted disaster for his great 
Exhibition, he is content to dip his pen into plain 
ink instead of the vitriol of more passionate 
natures. 

It is obvious from these letters that his eldest 
daughter, mother of the Emperor Wilhelm II, and 
Albert, the second son, were his favourite 
children. ‘‘ Bertie,’’ who did not take so kindly 
to the thoughtful programmes of his father, is 
mentioned with no emotion—merely statements 
as to his whereabouts, and ‘‘ unsatisfactory ”’ 
progress. 


Those who think that Albert was dull, will have 
to revise their opinions. It is unlikely that this 
man, who so rigidly controlled his emotions, ever 
expressed himself so fully or so candidly as in 
these letters. 


Mahomet's Coffin 


The Horizon of Experience. By C. Delisle Burns. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


R. DELISLE BURNS is a distinguished 
philosopher. There is much that is stimu- 
lating and attractive in this study of the modern 
mind. Its idea of new truths and beauties looming 
dimly on the horizon of experience to be grasped 
by the genius who discerns the possible in the 
actual may come as an inspiration to youth, though 
perhaps sometimes Dr. Burns is inclined to forget 
that his horizon is only metaphorical. All he has 
to say of the fine arts and their place in philosophy 
develops a valuable line of thought. 


Unhappily his philosophy is suspended like 
Mahomet’s Coffin in nothingness. He has 
eliminated both the reader and the writer of his 
book: as he would put it, there is no reader, but 
only the reading, no writer but only the writing. 
To quote his words: ‘* The person is not a sub- 
stance or self, but a unique relation between rela- 
tions. There is no thinker, but the thinking. . . 
The person, as an actual entity or real existent, 
is not an unchanging core within, having percep- 
tions and thoughts. The person is the perceiving : 
and the perceiving is at the same time bodily and 
conceptual.”’ 


Surely this is a subtle misrepresentation of the 
fundamental fact of consciousness, which no one 
can deny and continue to be human. ‘“‘ There is 
no thinker, but the thinking,” ‘‘ the person is the 
perceiving ’’—these phrases suggest the calculat- 
ing machine and the photographic plate, and they 
are false, because they really deny consciousness. 
It is not the thinking or perceiving that makes the 
person, but the awareness of thinking and per- 
ceiving. It is a minor matter that I think or per- 
ceive: it is vital that I know I am thinking and 
perceiving. Dr. Burns’ ‘* unique relation between 
relations ’’ is aware of itself, is, in fact, in a rela- 
tion with itself that implies its existence as ‘‘ self "’ 
or *‘ person.”’ This is not the place to discuss or 
analyse the unique phenomenon of consciousness, 
but at least no philosophy can solve the problem 
by ignoring it. 

Dr. Burns touches on self-consciousness in con- 
nection with literature, and seems to hold, though 
the sentence is ambiguous, that drama and fiction 
is ‘‘ the source of what is called introspection and 
self-consciousness.”” Is he not putting the cart 
before the horse with a vengeance? Does not the 
consciousness of self begin as soon as the baby 
starts to differentiate itself from the Universe. 
Moreover, Dr. Burns’ basic conception of the hori- 
zon implies that the genius is something more than 
the thinking or perceiving. For he is aware of 


more than he perceives, since in some mysterious 
way his vision transcends the horizon. The rela- 
tivity of the self ends in nihilism. 


H.W.A. 
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Shorter Notices 


Lions, Gorillas and Their Neighbours. By Carl 
and Mary Akeley. Stanley Paul. 12s. 6d. 


A big-game hunter whose object is the collection 
and filming of specimens is very much more worth 
while reading about than the man who, because 
of a possibly tragic love affair or an over-developed 
tendency to bravery, hunts fine and magnificent 
animals ‘‘ pour le sport.’’ Such a one as the former 
was Carl Akeley and at the same time that we 
welcome his big-game book we have, unhappily, to 
deplore his death. He will be a very big loss 
generally and in particular to those museums in 
America on whose concern he has been long con- 
cerned as a sculptor and a taxidermist in per- 
petuating scenes with which he was familiar in 
Africa. 

To have mentioned museums may have con- 
jured up the sort of atmosphere that so often and 
so wrongly is connected with them—the dust and 
the dried bones of the past; but ‘‘ Lions, Gorillas 
and their Neighbours ”’ is not dull. It is packed 
with adventure, with leopards killed with bare 
hands, gorillas, lion-spearing, buffalo hunts—it is 
all here and much that it is not possible to mention. 


I Know a Garden. By Marion Cran. 
Jenkins. 10s. 6d. 


Mrs. Cran’s book is simply delightful. About 
gardens, about herself and her equally delightful 
friends, written with a fine feeling for the niceties 
of our language, she has happened upon the most 
delightful method of writing a book for gardeners. 
Not dull lists of flowers with frightening Latin 
names, not a proud display of her own knowledge 
with an obvious contempt for what everybody else 
knows, but a friendly book written by a very great 
gardener, a very human person; with pictures of 
gardens that she has seen and loved, descriptions 
which, unless you are foolish or stubborn, should 
help you with yours; with intimate stories of her- 
self and others like her whose gardens come very 
near to being their most precious possessions ; it is 
charming, helpful, delightful. 


Herbert 


Excitement. 
18s. 


Some are born great, some achieve greatness, 
and some have greatness thrust upon them. With 
Sydney Horler, reporter into popular author of 
romantic mystery novels, all three are true; born 
with a facile pen, achieving success by stupendous 
effort, his amazingly varied readers have insisted 
on thrusting popularity upon him. In _shis 
“impudent autobiography ’’—the words belong 
to his publishers and not to this reviewer—he tells 
of his days in Fleet Street, and how, through his 
determination, he became the popular author he 
is to-day. 

Like his novels his autobiography is full of 
excitement—the sort of excitement that to a man 
of his sort is the very breath of life—but there is 
perhaps, less of greatness in the ingredients than 
in the finished article of thriller. : 


By Sydney Horler. Hutchinson. 


DENCE 


The Green Ray 

SIR,—I was interested in Mr. Blathwayt’s reply to my 
letter, and in the further observations which he records. 
Of course, I was not disputing his assertion that he has 
often seen the Green Flash. My point was that many 
had tried and failed, and that therefore the cause of the 
phenomenon is probably physiological rather than 
physical. But I must protest against the assertion that 
disagreement with the so-called dispersion theory implies 
ignorance of the phenomena to be explained. 


In a subject like this, where there is much conflicting 
evidence it is unwise to be dogmatic. It is known that 
each of the theories proposed fails to account for many of 
the observations made by reputable and careful observers. 
It is almost useless to quote authorities, because each of 
their statements is contradicted by some other authority. 


On the whole, ophthalmologists believe in the disper- 
sion theory because they know more about after-images 
than about dispersion, while fe angeres believe in the after 
image theory because they know more about dispersion 
than about after images! 


The late Dr. A. Guébhard, who had studied the Green 
Ray possibly more carefully and for a greater length of 
time than any other scientist, came to the conclusion that 
it was merely the green shadow of some obstacle or other 
on the horizon, seen against the red Sunset sky. These 
coloured shadows can appear extraordinarily brilliant. 
Evidently this theory would account for the green ray 
sometimes seen at Sunset. 


However, I repeat: I have no wish to be dogmatic. 
But I should find it extremely hard to accept the disper- 
sion theory. After all, the word ‘‘ dispersion ’’ itself is 
not a magic word at the sound of which difficulties 
vanish away. Its physical meaning is perfectly definite. 
Does it imply that the atmosphere acts as a sort of 
prism? Then why do we not get a Green Flash every 
evening ? And why do the stars show no spectral colours 
when they rise or set? And how does one explain this 
atmospheric action ? 


If Mr. Blathwayt will send me a precise mathematical 
account, or even a coherent physical explanation, of how © 
atmospheric dispersion of sunlight can produce a flash 
of coloured light at Sunset and Sunrise; and why this 
colour should be green, 1 will become a convert to the 
dispersion theory and do my best to convert the un- 
repentant physicist. Until then I shall continue to 
believe in the after-image (and coloured shadow) theory 
which, at any rate, gives some sort of explanation of 
some of the phenomena. 

J. A. LAUWERYS. 

University of London, Institute of Education. 

[This correspondence is now closed.—Ed. S.R.] 


B.B.C. Birthdays 

SIR,—As one of the retired Colonels in Tooting who, 
as Mr. Alan Howland says, have complained (in your 
columns) about the dreariness of the broadcasts of 
children’s birthdays to those not immediately concerned, 
I hasten to acknowledge the cogency of his arguments 
in favour of this broadcast item. I would go further 
than he does: I infinitely prefer this item to hearing 
Mr. Baldwin and the Step Sisters, who seem to be stand- 
ing dishes on the programmes now that, alas, the prom 
season is over. But I wonder if Mr. Howland wouldn’t 
concede something to a poor old soldier obliged to live 
in Tooting and therefore very dependent on the B.B.C. 
for news and occasional (very occasional) pleasure. 
Couldn’t the birthdays begin the Children’s Hour in- 
stead of ending it? You see, things have got worse 
since the lady announcer was put on to reading the 
news bulletin. Her admirably aunt-like tones have 
often misled me into supposing that the children’s 
birthdays were still being read out, so that I have missed 
quite a lot of important news about the Labour Party 
Conferences and Hitler’s work for international peace. 
As one retired Colonel to another, I appeal to Mr. 
Howland. C. E. BECHHOFER ROBERTS. © 
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T- EATRE 


Saville Theatre. ‘‘ Command Performance.’’ By 
Stafford Dickens. Adaptation by Clifford Grey 
and Stafford Dickens, music by Jack Waller 
and Joseph Tunbridge. 


was unnecessary for the programme to drag in 

obscure Montenegrin history in order to remind 
us that something like ‘‘ Command Performance ”” 
might really happen. For here was Romance. 
And when there is no longer a large and genuine 
public for Romance, then Heaven help a drab and 
dreary world. 


Peter Mali, actor, of Baroc, is involved in a 
scuffle with its dissolute Crown Prince and lodged 
in gaol. As an alternative to the salt mines, he 
accepts a mission to woo, posing as the Crown 
Prince, the Crown Princess of Vassau, whose 
seventeen previous and unattracting suitors have 
died in Vassau by strange accidents. Thus, and 
thus only, can war be averted and Baroc saved. 
And, of course, he and the Princess fall desperately 
in love—so very much in love that he confesses 
himself impostor and she still will have no other. 

Back in Baroc he is gaoled again and the 
wedding day has come. But at the last unhappy 
hour, the Crown Prince flees the country and the 
actor, brought from his cell, is urged and cajoled 


in the name of Patriotism to play the Prince for ~ 


ever, save the country, and marry the woman he 
worships. 


You may be highbrow about all this if you must 
or point out that something very like it was done 
superlatively well in Ruritania. For my part I 
am well content with Vassau and Baroc, with Peter 
Mali and Princess Katherine, with all the thrills 
and illusions of two hours of magic and musical 
make-believe. 


Perhaps the story “‘ gets over ”’ in itself or per- 
haps gilt is turned to gold by the superb acting 
and enchanting singing of Dennis King and 
Jeanne Aubert. Certainly no stage love-making 
has been better done. These close embraces and 
lovers’ quarrels and reconciliations and despair 
exchanged at last for ecstasy might so easily have 
been either laughable or nauseating. At the 
Saville they went straight to the human heart. 
The music rested on two numbers, a march song 
and a love duet. They were exceptional in catchi- 
ness and musicianly merit, while Jeanne Aubert’s 
song of a broken heart was, by her art, heart- 
rending. 

A distinguished cast, a charming entertainment, 
a little wit, and—Romance. ‘‘ Command Per- 
formance ”’ should have a long run. 


G.C.P. 


Little Theatre. 
Voller. 


M*; VOLLER’S play is, quite frankly, pro- 
paganda. He takes the case of borderline 


and sets us a prety problem as to the 
of treatment. 


** Sunshine House.’’ By H. C. 


insanit 
meth 


But all propaganda plays have a defect. 
The author has a moral to point, and it 
is up to him to make the point sharp. Agony 
is piled on to agony until one’s feelings are raised 
to a pitch where sane judgment become difficult. 
It is so with Mr. Voller. His hero is inflicted 
with, amongst other things, a nagging mother, 
incorrect diagnosis, detention in a padded cell, 
contact with other lunatics, a bullying attendant, 
certification by a doctor who is himself a lunatic 
and asylum rules dated 1840. It is, one feels, too 
much. 


Quite unwittingly, the author has introduced 
another and more serious social problem in his 
efforts to capture our sympathy. The young man 
has a fiancée, and her sufferings are paraded to 
harrow us. The taint of lunacy is there. Should 
he be allowed to marry on recovering sanity or is 
it not better that the individual be sacrificed before 
having the opportunity of passing on the virus to 
the next generation? There is a duty to society 
here which should rank ahead of an individual’s 
rights. 


The play was well ed and well acted. But 
chief honours go to Mr. Hugh E. Wright, whose 
characterisation of Oates, an asylum attendant, who 
remained human, was a perfect bit of acting in a 
play which, though interesting, is hardly good 
enough to command real attention. 


COOK WELL, COOK IN COMFORT 
COOK FOR 


The Aga is an uncommonly efficient 
Cooking Stove, which provides every 
oven and hot plate requirement of 
modern cooking and several unusual 
facilities. The roasting oven has the 
initial temperature neces- 

for good roasting, baking and 
soutflés, On the simmering plate 
nothing, not even milk, can boil over. 
In the cooking oven you can leave 
things to cook by themselves which 
on your present stove you must con- 
tinually watch and stir. yey 


grills as nothing else but a 
charcoal grill, 


FUEL COSTS LESS THAN 
£4 A YEAR WITH AN 


AGA COOKER 


We would tke to send you BELL'S HEAT APPLIANCES LTD., 

Fully Ilustrased Booklet. "The AGABELL WORKS, SLOUGH, 

fn the compa. s of our Offices & S 

like to know. 187, Queen Victoria Street, £.C. 4 

fess your card or lewer to: — (Telephone : Centre! 628!.) 


_ The Aga is efficient, too, In the 
coe comfort and leisure it affords 
ES ad the cook. Fuelled once a day 
ee and riddled twice, the Aga 
a —> ready use—last thing at 
Syed +, & f= night, first thing in the morn- 
ing. There is no daily fire to 
and cleaning is a matter 
Be “Saga seconds. An Aga makes life 
Z| infinitely more pleasant in the 
kitchen and in the dining-room 
ce a The Aga is British made and can be 
(“ Installed on Hire Purcha.e System for 
Z first payment of £5: 10:0. 
! 
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ERR HITLER’S disarmament bombshell, 
for some extraordinary reason, frightened 
the ‘‘ bulls ’’ out of the Home Industrial market. 
If a week ago when industrial shares were booming 
on the better trade returns, Home railway traffics, 
and employment figures, the market had been 
informed that the Disarmament Conference was to 
fail, mo great importance would have been 
attached to the information. But the manner of 
Germany’s defiance and its effect upon inter- 
national markets and the foreign exchanges were 
sufficient to put a stop to buying orders and when 
a ‘‘ bull’ market loses its support, even if only 
for the shortest time, reaction is bound to occur. 
In the speculative sections, where improvement is 
linked up with commodity prices, the recovery in 
the dollar is an adverse influence and the weakness 
of the franc caused a big drop in the gold price 
to 128/6d. per ounce fine. South African gold 
shares, however, have stood up remarkably well. 
The foreign exchange position has again come 
to the fore as a market factor by reason of the 
belief that dollar-sterling stabilisation must be 
accomplished before the British-American War 
Debts question can be settled; it is somewhat 
strange that any talk of stabilisation immediately 
scares “‘ bears’ of dollars and the present valua- 
tion of American currency against the £, leaving 
aside any temporary deliberately inflationary 
measures, appears to be a false one. As regards 
the franc, the position is almost as obscure; for the 
weak budgetary position of France and the lack of 
confidence which always seems to exist among 
French nationals when financial affairs are under 
consideration offer great temptations to the bear 
speculators in foreign currencies to operate against 
the franc. Only the operations of the British Ex- 
change Equalisation Account prevent the bears 
from driving down the franc. 
The Argentine Exchange 
The issue of sterling bonds in Buenos Aires, 
carrying 4 per cent. interest, in liquidation of funds 
held up in the Argentine owing to the impossibility 
of remittance, is a distinctly progressive step to- 
wards the freeing of the Argentine Exchange 
position. The rate at which these bonds are to be 
subscribed for by British companies and other 
British interests holding large balances of 
‘* blocked ”’ pesos is also a favourable one, 43d. to 
the peso. It is understood that the bonds will 
eventually be marketable under arrangements now 
being made by the powerful financial interests con- 
cerned and British investors in Argentina through 
the great Anglo-Argentine railway companies, 
utility, and agricultural concerns, will then, per- 
haps, receive some return on their money. As 
regards the railways, it is hoped that some arrears 
of preference dividend will become payable, for the 
companies are known to have the necessary bal- 
ances in Argentine currency, but under the strict 
exchange contro] these earnings cannot be remitted 
to Britain. Only the restoration of the demand 
and profitable prices for her primary commodities 
can actually disentangle the Argentine Exchange, 


but the bond issue under the Trade Agreement will 


provide some temporary relief. 
Foreign Bond Coupons 

As an indication of the faith which still exists 
in foreign currencies at present under complicated 
control arrangements, and also of the speculative 
attractions of some of the Foreign Bond issues, it 
is interesting to note that certain investment-bank- 
ing and foreign exchange firms are purchasers of 
drawn bonds and also coupons of foreign bonds and 
shares which are payable only in ‘‘ blocked "* cur- 
rencies Owing to the remittance difficulties. In the 
case of Argentina, internal peso coupons are worth 
about 1/2—1/2}d. per paper peso under this ar- 
rangement, the par value of the paper peso being 
1/8d. Colombian sterling coupons are bought at 
about 60 per cent. of face value and dollar coupons 
at about 40 per cent. of face value, but the most 
interesting offers from the investor’s point of view 
are those for European loans. For German inter- 
nal or external bond coupons in Reichsmarks or 
foreign currencies about 69 per cent. of the face 
value is offered, so that those who believe in the 
future observance of the Young and Dawes plans 
can obtain high income yields now with the chance 
of large capital appreciation from the Young 5} 
per cent. loan at about 48 and the Dawes 7 per 
cent. bonds at 77. In the case of Austrian dollar 
coupons the value ranges from 70 per cent. to 
100 per cent. of the face value according to bond 
and maturity, while for internal schilling coupons 
£1 per 32 schillings is offered, the present exchange 
rate being about 283. Greek internal drachmae 
coupons are purchased at £1 per 650 drachmae, 
compared with an exchange rate of 550andcoupons 
of the National Mortgage Bank bonds and Hellenic 
Railways are worth 96 per cent. of face value. 
London Bank Shares 

The activity in the industrial market has drawn 
attention once more to bank shares. The last 
Clearing Bank averages showed the banks to be 
in a position to meet all demands for accommoda- 
tion for trade purposes for some time to come, so 
that the call on the partly-paid shares may be 
ignored for the present. In the event of consider- 
able trade expansion, then very possibly further 
capital will be issued—and this would probably be 
on bonus terms to shareholders. Yields on bank 
shares are not large, but security of capital is 
the consolation with prospect of some further 
capital appreciation. Bank shares are, in fact, a 
hedge between the gilt-edged and industrial mar- 
kets. Barclays £1 shares, fully-paid, at 67/9d. 
return £4 2s. 9d. per cent., while Lloyds ‘‘ A”’ 
shares, £5 with £1 paid, return nearly 44 per cent- 
and the yield on Midland £12 shares, £2 10s. paid, 
is only slightly less than this. National Provin- 
cial £20 shares, £4 paid, yield about 4% per cent. 
as also do this bank’s £25 shares, £3 10s. paid. 
Westminster £4 shares, £1 paid, return just over 
48 per cent. During the period of trade revival the 
‘big five’ banks will doubtless be busily en- 
gaged in rebuilding reserve accounts and strength- 
ening their position still further, but no one expects 
further reductions of dividend. An increase in the 
rates in some cases would cause no surprise, so that 
the average yield of about 4§ per cent. in this mar- 
ket must be looked upon as a good one. 
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r= The Saturday Acrostics 
Gold-diggers of 1933. Directed by Mervyn Leroy. 

Tivoli. 
One Sunday Afternoon. Directed by Stephen 
Roberts. Plaza. 


= OLD-DIGGERS of 1933,’’ which replaces 

** T Was a Spy ”’ at the Tivoli, has had a 
tremendous success in America, but I am very 
doubtful whether it will be received with quite so 
much enthusiasm in this country. It is not nearly 
such a good picture as ‘‘ 42nd Street ’’ which has 
been used for a model and it suffers in comparison 
with this film at every point. 


Once again we are at the rehearsal of a new 
musical comedy ; once again there is an ‘‘ angel ”’ 
who puts up a new leading lady and once again 
Guy Kibbee plays a lamb on Broadway. In the 
‘* Gold-diggers of 1933,” however, a variation oc- 
curs in making the backer of the enterprise a young 
man who writes music—a new coincidence, but the 
change is not for the better nor are ‘‘ Petting in the 
Park" and ‘‘ We’re in the Money,”’ such catchy 
numbers as their counterparts in the recent produc- 
tion at the Regal. 


The picture is lavishly mounted but it plays a 
quarter of an hour too long and the finale is occu- 
pied with a song-scena, ‘‘ Remember My For- 
gotten Man,"’ which would have been better 
omitted. This nauseous tosh which has, first of 
all, The Great War, and then the present dire un- 
employment for its theme, serves one purpose and 
one only, and that is to demonstrate how much 
wider than the Atlantic is the gap in sensibility 
between this country and America. 


Beside the presence of Guy Kibbee, a further 
similarity to ‘‘ 42nd Street °’ is the casting of Dick 
Powell and Ruby Keeler for the two leading parts. 
Joan Blondell and Aline McMahon are also given 


plenty to do and, when the latter is on the screen, | 


there is generally a laugh about somewhere. 
After Mr. Cecil de Mille, the new film at the Plaza 


‘* One Sunday Afternoon,”’ is a very quiet affair. 


The idea which is slight would have made a good 
short story, but even with Gary Cooper in the lead- 
ing part there is not enough substance to provide a 
full length picture. Nevertheless, there is plenty 
of Gary Cooper and those, who go to the cinema to 
see him knock down a few more men and become 
tongue-tied with a few more women, will probably 
be quite happy. It is a period film with large hats 
and furbelows, a fashion which suits Frances 
Fuller who plays the nice young thing with plenty 
of charm. Fay Wray, as the lady of Gary Cooper’s 
choice who throws him over much to his disgust and 
then much to his relief, has not very much to do. 

A little over a year ago Mr. Fritz Lang's ‘‘ M,”’ 
a study in the macabre, was shown at the Cam- 
bridge theatre. The presentation was marred by 
the fact that the film had been ‘‘ dubbed ”" into 
English. The original German version comes to 
the Academy this week and the fine work of Mr. 
Wagner, the cameraman, and Peter Lorre, as the 
Dusseldorf murderer, should not be missed. 


ALIKE AT HOME IN PALACES OF KINGS. 
See Prov. xxx. 28. (A.V.) 


In orchards, so men say, I do great harm. 

Core of what lends our Titians their charm. 
Third of the season when decay commences. 
Used to deter from certain grave offences. 

Miles six-two-one a thousand we will call. 
Name printers give a type nor large nor small. 
Of public promenade we need one-third. 

Clip fore and aft a well-known crested bird. 
From casement hurled, Bill with a dull one fell. 
What young George Washington declined to tell. 
Seek me in fires half-spent, or burning low. 

It’s long for soapy, as the learned know. 


SoLuTION oF Acrostic No. 55. 


iecemea L 
Im 
Terminological 


A mbrosia L 
G rt In 
gO ssi P 
MaN U 
- I mprisonmen T 
LA t Ia. 
N umanti A 
Ss hot-gu N 


The winner of Acrostic No. 54 was Mr. George W. 
Miller, to whom a book will be sent. 


aan. subscribers who are changing 
their addresses are asked to give the 
earliest possible notification to the Saturday 


York Buildings, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. | 


Review, 18-20, 


THE LLANDUDNO HYDRO 
—BRIGHTEST SPOT IN WALES 


Splendid_ cuisine. Magnificent Dining and_ Public 
- rooms. H. & C. water in every bedroom. para’ 

Turkish, Russian, Medicinal and Plunge Baths for 
Ladies and Tennis, Dancing, Billiards, 
Excellent Garage. Tariff cn application 


The Hydro. Telephone: 6234 & 6235. 


“Pity the Blind, but far, far better 
help this Hospital to prevent 
Blindness.” 


The WESTERN OPHTHALMIG HOSPITAL 
MARYLEBONE, W. 
NEEDS YOUR HELP! 


Even s Churl will lend his Eyes to the BLIND 
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Broadcasting Notes 


Son time ago when the B.B.C. announced 
its intention of providing brighter pro- 
grammes it was hinted in the columns of a certain 
newspaper that the B.B.C. should have a “‘ crazy ” 
week, and the frivolous suggestion was made that 
the Director General would make a “‘ rollicking 
compére.’’ Nobody took this piece of badinage 
seriously except, apparently, the B.B.C., and last 
week was the result. 


In the first place we are told that the experiment 
of having women announcers has failed, and this 
because the first person to occupy this position has 
not been as successful as had been hoped. By the 
same token the experiment of having male 
announcers failed years ago and goes on failing 
every day. But then, logic is not the B.B.C’s 
long suit. 

Next we have Sir John Reith’s contemptuous 
remarks about the average man. I cannot help 

.thinking that Sir John might have selected a less 
controversial subject on which to air his views, 
since average men are falling over one another in 
the corridors of Broadcasting House. 


As the bonne bouche to this delightfully crazy 
performance we have the spectacle of a member 
ot the staff standing on his head in the middle 
of a European crisis. It matters little what views 
Mr. Vernon Bartlett expressed or whether one 
agrees with them, but it was the height of folly 
to allow him to express any views at all until the 
situation had been clarified by a responsible 
member of his Majesty’s Government. It might 
interest the Director General to know that the 
average man whom he despises so is quite likely 
to mistake this expression of opinion for an ex 
parte statement by the B.B.C. with all the weight 
of Governmental opinion behind it. 

When will the B.B.C. realise that in relation 
to the public it occupies the position of a purveyor 
of programmes and not of an arbiter of taste, 
opinion or morals? 

Still, let us admit that it is crazy week and 
make allowances. In case the B.B.C. should 
think of extending the idea, here are a few 
suggestions. ‘‘ Our Views on Disarmament,”’ by 
the Eight Step Sisters. ‘‘ My opinion of Sir John 
Reith,”” by an Average Man. But I had better 
not go on, the B.B.C. might take me seriously, 
and that would be crazier than ever. 

ALAN HOWLAND. 


SSEX CAMPING SCHOOL.—(Easy 
tance London) has vacancies for pupils 
aged cleven to twenty. Especially suitable 


Hotels 


(CHEAP EDITION) 


for — preparing for an Army Carrer and 
for those entering the Coton1aL Servi also 
for those requiring an all-round general edu- 
cation where personal attention is necessary. 


Bore. Spa Hotel. Telephone: 211. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ ComrortaBLe.” 


THE SURRENDER OF 
AN EMPIRE 


Boys Coacfep For ANY ExAMINATION AT 
Suortest Notice. Preparation for School 


Certificate, Matriculation, Army Entrance, Cen. .—The 
Civi rvice, Inter B.Sc. and B.A., and 
other_examinations. ining in “TICAL 


Stanway, near Wrixcucomse, Glos. 


By NESTA H. WEBSTER. 
This book of 400 pages is a 


Old 


anp THeoreticaL Forestry. identification of 
timbers, classification and ures. etc., in prep- 
aration for the Colonia) Forestry Services an 
‘or the Timber es. Accountanc and 
ing. Practical Carnent 


plain unvarnished record of the 
works of our politicians since 


ratory University an Public 
School Co “Training in Camocraft for 
both at Home and a ee open- 
gir ife under finest mping conditions. 
eather-proof tents built for. safe, 


SPA. oven Hotel. Tele- 


1914, which have brought us 
ever closer to ruin. It is not a 
pleasant tale, but it is retold 
with unerring pen, and is an 


warm, camping. housed in huts 
during the winter "Riding. Boating, 
‘Fishing. Shooting. Roxing, Fencing, Tennis, 
geting. etc. may Join. any ti 
an arrangement for any pe’ 
Officers and Colonial 
Officials 


Freshwater, Isle of 
phone 47. 


invaluable political s 
water Bay Hotel, Price, 7s. 6d. yd 


Wight. 


Particulars from the Secretary, 
4/65, Portedown Road, London, 


A 


ENTLEMAN— School—would like 


ROCKSIDE. The favourite 


Tel: Rockside: itatlock. 


THE PUBLISHING 


10, Essex Street, London, W.C.2 


sour 9 others willing 


to su twenty aeiial n a scheme 
phich provide polid 
facilities during Easter. iteuntide 


Summer of 19384. The 


Swan Hotel. "Phone: 5. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
FOUNDED 1866. WEEKLY 64. 


is- veturn — at the close of the Summer, 
ut will b no financial return beyond the 
aad holiday oopnites for a minimum of four- 
— ks. Of interest to ex-army officers; 


Crown Hotel. "Phone : 53. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Post free, 80/- per annum 


men on vacation 
vers of the river life ne easy distance 
London on Essex Coast. Half share sub- 
scriptions considered for the ~ vaca- 
tion onl "5 Particulars 
ce, 18, York Buildings, 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES . 
Publishers and Appeals £12 0 0 per page 
(12/- per inch pro rata), 

Trade and General £14 0 O per page 
(14/- per inch pro rata). 


ents and 


Goleman. 


TO GARDEN LOVERS 
The “ All Handy” Gadget, 


70 DRESS WELL on 106. or £1 
per month, Open a Credit Account 


Solus positions by arrangement £16 per page 
for 


& small Portable Stand, will hold all your 
necessary requisites. 


NO MORE LOST TOOLS. . 
latest joy in qprdening. 20 so the 
give yourse! r fri 

All geen Woodsome, 
Price 5 


6, packed in case and carriage paid. 


with SMARTWEAR. No references required. 
Write for Autumn and Winter Catalogue, 
also Gentlemen's Catalogue, to Dept. W.F.T. 
SMARTWEAR Lid., 268-271, Regent Street, 
London, W.1. 
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